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CHAPTER VI. 
THE DAWNING OF ANOTHER DAY. 


Nay, thou art now so dear, methinks, 
The farther we are forced apart 
Affection’s firm elastic links 
But bind the closer round the heart. Hoop. 


Turrx had been an inquest, at which nothing 
had come out that could fix the blame on any- 
one, nor could any cause for the appalling 
accident be discovered. All the men on the 
place at the time were killed. There was one 
more who had been at work there, but who was 
absent for a few minutes and escaped with a 

ly cut head from falling fragments. So the 
verdict was “ Accidental death,” and everybody 
Was satisfied, and the widows and orphans had 
to console themselves as best they might. 

They wanted for nothing asyet. Mr. Goodwin 
knew very well what the squire would do if he 
were about, and in his name he saw to every- 
thing and provided all that was required for 
everyone except Doris. For her he would 
accept nothing, She should be no pensioner on 
the bounty of the man who, by his own show- 
ing, was at heart, if not in deed, her husband’s 
murderer, 

When the first shock of her terrible grief was 
over, and she was able to speak to him, he 
questioned her about her affairs, and found that 
she would be comfortably off—at any rate, till 


” could look round her and see what she could 
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[HIS LOVE’S REWARD. } 


Stephen’s mother was dead, and he had no 
other relations, and he had been a saving, careful 
man, so that in addition to her prettily-furnished 
house Doris had a sum of money to begin the 
world with. While Stephen lay unburied, 
and before the birth of her baby, she seemed 
almost unconscious of the full weight of her 
misery, and was in no state to look the future in 
the face. After the funeral and the birth of the 
child she seemed to regain strength both of 
body and mind, and to be able to speak and 
listen. Mr: Goodwin told her how he had buried 
her husband, and where be lay, and all the 
particulars of the accident that were known. 

“There is a little mercy in everything,” he 
said, holding her wasted, little hand. “There is 
this one for you—there was no suffering in his 
death. He had not time to think with agony of 
what he was leaving, as some poor creatures 
have.” 

“Don’t you think so?” she asked, eagerly. 
«Don’t you think he suffered ?” 

“No, my dear,” was the kindreply. ‘You 
may set your heart at rest about that. Your 
husband never knew he was bound for the next 
world till the veil was lifted for him to enter. 
It was hardly death—it was translation.” 

It seemed to comfort Doris to think this, and 
she grew better and stronger as the days went 
on. She asked after Eustace Hartley, and was 
tuld he was very ill from the shock of the 
accident. 

“I wonder if he thinks he murdered my 
husband ?” she said one day to the rector when 
he was sitting with her. 

“Why?” he asked, astonished at the ques- 
tion. He had thought her utterly ignorant of all 





that had led to Stephen’s appointment at the 
mills. 

* Because he did, you know. He tempted him 
to that dreadful place by offering him so much 
money. I felt he was going to his death when 
he came home and told me of it. He was so 
proud to go, because he thought it would be so 
much more for me, and we talked about what we 
should do with it when it came. He has died 
for me, Mr. Goodwin—for me and the baby he 
planned such happy things for.” 

It was impossible to say anything to comfort 
her, and the rector tried to turn her mind 
from the unhappiness of the present to her 
future prospects. - He pointed out to her that if 
she considered her husband murdered by the 
fact of Mr. Hartley’s having given him the 
post of overseer at the mills, there were three 
other widows in the same predicament, and the 
squire was in almost as much grief as they all 
were. The catastrophe had well nigh killed 
him, and it was a question whether he would 
ever rally from the fever which had seized 
him. 

“I don’t want to blame him,” she said, pite- 
ously. “But I hope I shall never see him 
again.” 

« You need not unless you like,” Mr. Goodwin 
replied : 

“TJ shall never like—I could not bear it. 
He would always be associated in my mind 
with Stephen. 

«Then you will leave this place ?” 

“Yes.” 

« Where will you go ?” 

*T don’t know—anywhere where I can earn 





my bread. I must work, you know.” : 
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“ Ten I know, but. not) just wet. 
wait a little.” 

“ Why should I? I cannot stay here where 
Iwas so happy with Stephen. I never: loved 
him as Iought to. I never was half grateful 
enough to him for brirging me back to life 
when I was on the very brink of deatn. But I 
did my best, and we were so happy together. I 
could not stay im the home he made for me 
without him—I should go mad.” 

“ Will you let me help you to something °” 

A thought had just flashed into Mr. Goodwin’s 
head that he hoped he would be ableto carry out. 
He fancied that nothing would conduce so much 
to Eustace Hartley’s recovery as the absence of 
Doris, and if he could only compass that before 
the squite was well enough to be about he 
would forget her perhaps. He hardly knew the 
tenacity of the one passion of a man’s heart 
But his theory was right for all that. 

«I don’t know what I could do,” Doris said, 
sadly. “I have done so little in my life.” 

“ You have taught little children. I have 
heard you say so.” 

* Only one little child, and——” 

“Tf you taught one you can teach more,” he 
replied, not noticing her hesitation, ‘“ My sister 
wants some help in her nursery; I know. Shall 
ILapply for thesituation for you? She willtake 
any one that she knows I can recommend, and 
she. is: kind-hearted and motherly. I should 
like toget you away from here.” 

I should like to get away,” she said. 
e I bave not a friend in the world, and you seem 
like arrangel sent to help me in my trouble.” 

“Tt is myprovinee,” he replied, gently, hoping 
that he might beable to carry out his intentions 
and get her safely away without anyone being 
the wiser. 

It was-all m ed and done before Eustace 
Hartley was able to lift his head from his pil- 
low. The nightsucceeding the funeral of the 
men who were killed was the. first time he 
showed any sign of returning consciousness, and 
it was a question whether 
morning, so weak and exhausted was he. 

It was something to see that his brain was at 
restand hiseyes no longer wandering with the 
wild light that had been in them before. 

But they might not speak to him nor seek to 
win him back any further till nature had as- 
serted her rights and he had slept once more 
without the awful visions which had seemed to 
fill his broken slumbers for the last few miser- 
able days, 

Two days passed away before he asked any 
questions, and then it was to the rector he spoke. 

The kindly, familiar face was by his side when 
he woke out.of a refreshing sleep, and he put 
out his hand. 

Goodwin,” he said, “is ittrue ?”” 

“Ts what true ?” 

«* Everything—I have notdreamed it; have I? 
The mills ?” 

« Yes, it is true,” the rector replied, thinking 
it better to answer at once, and not leave him 
anything to brood over. 

* All of it? Was uz killed ?” 

“iy 

“And how many more? Tell me all about it. 
I remember nothing—nothing but the roar.” 

He shuddered as he spoke, but the rector an- 
swered him. 

“You were ill before, you know,” he said, 
“the shock was too much for you. Perhaps itis 
better for you to know all about it. Everything 
has been done that could be done to alleviate 


» the misery that has come of it.” 


The squire listened very quietly to the pitiful 
story. If he were agitated he was too weak to 
show it, and when it was finished he asked: 

“What has been done for her—for Calcott’s 
wife, I mean ?” 

“Nothing at present. She is not in want; 
I could not press benefits on her as I could on 
the others, she is a different sort of person. I 
left it. Of course there will have to be com- 
pensation made.” 

** There will, there shall. Leave it to me, 
Goodwin, I shall know what to do when the 
time comes.” 


would. live till: 





“And so shall L ” the rector’ said to hime 
self: 

And he made up his mind that he would 
hurry, the’ departure of| Mrs. Oaleott “from: 
Brockle End Cottage by every means in his 
power. 


CHAPTER VII. 
TRACED. 


To feel that we adore 
With that refined excess 
That though the heart would burst with more 
It could not live with less. 
This. is love—constant love— 
Such as saints might feel above, 


Eustace Harrier was still a weaky,ailing 


man. 
When he drove to the little cottage ‘at Brockle 
End for the first time to see the womam whose} 
husband had been sent to his death: through: 
his agency—(for the pone’ a was true— 
with no fixed purpose, there n ieee 
that Stephen hs be killed some day,,and 
day had come with awful suddenness 
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the widow whose home had been made desolate 
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* Wha tout ho say to ber abe, did? how 
camila if she spoke her thoughts 
Should he break out in the passionate madness 
that filled his heart and braim, and tell her that | was, 
it was all for her, thet erro her so for his} for 
own that he had stooped to stain his soul with 

crime to win her? 

That woulé-not aid/his cause, surely. He 
must be quiet and self-repressing, and talk to. 
her only as the widow.of one of his servants who 
had met his déath in his work. 

Stephen was not the first—there had been an 
accident at the mills before; and he had had to go 
to the widow of a man who had been killed and 
offer what consolationand comfort: he might. 
But she was not Doris, there was no. love 
tearing at his heart and making: him feel like 
Cain, as he thoughtof the home that was sud~ 
denly made so desolate. 

Almost he felt inclined: to turn back and 
depute the business to someone else. 

But Mr. Goodwin had told him that Doris had 
had no aidas yet in her trouble. It might not 
be needed, but it was due to her nevertheless, 
and she must not be left to go unassisted any 
longer. 

No, he would ‘see her and help her; and then 
go away again for a time till the sharpness of her 
grief had worn offand she was able to look 
things in the face. 

And then—but he hardly dared to think what 
then. The future he had planned and painted 
for himself was too full of joy pointed with the 
sharp pang of remorse. 

He would ask Doris to be his wifé when a 
proper time had elapsed. He would atone to het 
with his great love for the loss she had sustained, 
and no lady in the land should be more wor- 
shiped and adored than she. 

Five weeks had elapsed since the tragedy at 
the mills, and it was beginning to bea stale 
affair now, but it was very fresh in the post 
heart as he rode through the village, and he 
almost wondered to see the people going about 
as usual and gossiping at their. doors and win- 
dows as if nothing had happened. 

He passed the widow of one of the men who 
were killed and she was smiling and talking toa 
neighbour with her little girl at her side. 


and haste) | 
—he hardly knew what he was going tosay, bee 


the tragedy egemad tolbima as thoug's it had hap- 
pened-yesterday- 

The monotony of a sick-room had taken the 
consciousness*of the lapse of time out of him 

“Glad to see you out again, Mrs. Dredgitt,” 
he said to the woman as he passed her. 

“Glad to” see you, squire,” she returned, “I 
hope you are better.” 

“ Getting well fast, thank youn—and you—are 
you getting over your sorrow "e” 

«Tt can’t be got over, sir,” the woman an- 
swered, with a quivering lip and a look down at 
her.black dress, ‘‘ but poor folks have no time 
for much grief; I have to work hard for the 
childremnow, though they are well done by at 
school, thanks to you, sir.” 

* Noth I could do for them would be 
too much,” and then he proceeded 
to.ask. after seme. of ‘the other ae But 

passed his lips. It 

| seemed ro te. mention her in the 
aes a thew ee a cox women. 
Brockle End,”he said, as ne 
en seed 3 your 

: ‘you please, Mrs. 
oa Mt, Deepfall know, he will 


gth steward, and Mrs. 
sem@iher boy in a few 
looked at each 


“= did hear abajliwas sane | isi f a, situation 
somewhere,” the other -“gome 
tore pei have. the luek of “feeapecially if they 

there’s mo denying she 
was\too much like a doll 


Pais 
“There's no one here, siti; the place/is shut 


ag VEE nolo. p from a reverie to 


find himself: End Cottage with 
all 'the doors and windows shut up and the 
pretty garden looking like a desert. 

«« Nonsense,” he said, sharply, “ knock at the 
door.” 

The boy knocked, but nothing came of it but 
echoes, and then he tried all the windows to 
find them all barred, and returned to his 
master. 

““There’s a notice inthe window, sir,” he 
said, “** Mr. Deepfall has the key.’ ” 

** Drive back,” was all Mr, Hartley said. He 
could not trust himself to speak. Where was 
she? Who had spirited “her away? Had she 
gone of her own free, will and made no sign, 
when he loved her sothat’ he would have given 
his life almost now. to .haye spared her the 
suffering he had helped to bring upon her? And 
then he ‘laughed at himself for a fool as the boy 
whipped up the ponies and the little trap flew 
along over the smooth road: She knew nothing 
of his love—his wicked -love; poor, imnocent 
darling. She had’ gone to her friends most 
likely. But where'were théy? She'had none but 
her husband and his mother, and they were both 
dead. 


Never mind, he would find her, she must’ be 
poor wherever she was, and he would seek her 
out and comfort’ herand repay her for all the 
bitter past: 

A voice from the wayside’ stopped him as the 
ponies beet flying past, and ‘he lifted’ his head 
to see Mr. Goodwin standing there and beckon~- 

ing to him. 

“T had no idea you were out;” the rector said; 
“are you strong enough ?” 

“On, yes, Iam quite well.. I have been to 
Brockle End, and——” 

T should have told you if I had known you 
were going,” Mr.. Goodwin replied, “ Mrs. 
Calcott is gone.” 

« Whete ?”” 

The rector did not ‘answer fora moment, and 





It gave Eustace Hartley a shock to see it, for 
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the squire understood that he knew and would 
not say. 

« Am I not to know ?” he asked, bitterly. 

«Tt was her own wish,” Mr. Goodwin an- 
swered, ‘“‘she said she could not bear to see you 
till she had got over the shock.” 

“JT see! I see! she lays her husband’s death 
at my door ; she is right, it was I who killed 
him.” 

“Do not look at it.in that morbid light,” the 
rector said, “things will right themselves in 
time; you are too weak to reason about them 

et.” 

“No persuasion on the part of Eustace Hartley 
could elicit from his friend where Doris was 
gone. 

“She is safe,” he said, and that was all he 
would yvouchsafe. His sister lived at some dis- 
tance and he had no fear of the squire going 
to her house, they were not intimate, and no- 
thing had transpired to hint at the residence of 
Doris Calcott under her roof, 

It was a strange, quiet life for the poor girl, 
for she was only a girl still, and she sometimes 
felt as if her brief married life must have beena 
dream, and the terrible catastrophe which had 
ended it some horrible vision of the night. Sitting 
in Mrs. Deacon’s pleasant nursery and teaching 
and tending her pretty. docile little children, she 
seemed to be Doris Denham once more, with 
nothing but her mother wanting in her life. 

The miserable time when she was driven to 
try and take her own life and was saved by the 
loving, big-hearted man who had made life so 
pleasant to her since, seemed to have faded 
away into the dim past and left her with a 
strange, numbed tenn, such as is often born 
of a great sorrow, of there being no. past, no 
future, nothing but the blank present, which is 
all cold, dull duty. 

She was very grateful for the home that had 
been found her, and for the motherly kindness 
of her good protectress, but her duties were 
very mechanically performed, and her mind was 
ina state bordering on madness. Had she been 
able to analyse her feelings what those about 
her thought contentment was only self-repres- 
sion, and sleepless nights spent in weeping were 
telling on her with dangerous rapidity. 

Mrs. Deacon saw the pale cheeks and the 
heavy eyes and made her go ont of doors, and 
tried to take care of her. But months passed 
away and she beganto fear that she should have 
to give up her gentle nursery governess, for 
Doris pined and faded till she was really fearful 
lest she would die. 

One day in the bright spring she was revolv- 
ing in her own mind various plans she had 
formed for her, for she liked her too well to cast 
her adrift; her children were with Doris out in 
the pretty park which stretched away from the 
garden to the edge of a wood near, when her 
little boy came running in in astate of great ex- 
citement, declaring that Doris was dead. 

“A man had come out of the wood and killed 
her,” was the child’s excited. story. 

And scarcely. knowing what. she did, the 
mother ran to the place he indicated, to find her 
hursery governess insensible in.the arms of 
Eustace Hartley. 

“TI came upon them quite accidentally,” he 
said, in answer to her questions, and still retain- 
ing his hold of Doris. “I only learned to-day 
that she was here, and——” 

“And you came to see her?” 

7 Yes.” 

“Why, may I ask ?” 

“Because I want her for my wife, Mrs. Dea- 
con—because I love her as wotman was never 
loved before. Because my life is one long 
burden without her. And I find her dying. 
What is the matter with her ?” 

“ Grief, I verily believe,” Mrs. Deacon replied. 
“ She frets in secret. But you are not in earnest, 
Mr. Sper you would not marry her ?” 

“T will if death will spare her to me,’ was 
his passionate reply. ‘“ How shall I ever forgive 
Tee eens for hiding her from me like 

is” 


“He did it for the best—by her own wish, I 
lieve,” the lady said. “ Sheis recovering, Mr. 





Hartley ; won’t you lay her down—the grass is 
dry ?” 


She spoke rather stiffly; for, with all her |’ 


kindness, she was something punctilious and 
strait-laced. 

She was horrified at the meeting which her 
children must have witnessed, which she pictured 
as something very different from what had really 
happened. 

** My appearance frightened her,” the squire 
said, laying Doris gently down and standing a 
little away as her eyes opened, “I have not 
spoken to her.” 

** She does not know of your intentions ?” 

«No. - 

Mrs. Deacon seemed to think that altered the 
case materially. 

The ears of her innocent darlings had not 
caught any love-making, and she bent over 
Doris and chafed her hands considerably reas- 
sured. 

“I can hardly understand what you have told 
me,” she said to Eustace Hartly. ‘‘ She has.been 
a widow so short a time tha-——” 

“ Ah! don’t speak of that,” was his hurried 
answer, “ I know all that you would say—all that 
the world will say—but ? can keep silence no 
longer. Iam going to ask her to be my 
wife.” 

Some hours afterwards Doris came trembling 
down from her own room to speak to Eustace 
Hartley alone. 

She had no idea of what he was going to say 
to her. 

What he told her mistress had been the 
truth. 

His sudden appearance had startled her, and 
she had fainted almost before he had addressed 
a word to her. 

He was very gentle, though his heart was 
beating almost to suffocation with the glamour 
of her presence. 

He took her hands and teld her with quiver- 
ing lips and a stammering tongue how he loved 
her—how her image had been ever present with 
him since she left Brockle End, he did not say 
since the hour when they first met—she should 
never know, if he could help it, of the mad pas- 
sion which had made him stop at nothing to 
gain his ends. 

She could not answer him then—how could 
she? 

It was so sudden, so strange. But there was 
brightness in the prospect, and she felt the deso- 
late blank was being filled up by his very pre- 
sence. 

She wept wildly and bitterly when she went 
to her own room that night. But, her sorrow did 
not seem so hopeless, 

And though she told herself that she could 
never marry again and never forget Stephen, 
there seemed somehow a ray of light in the 
darkness of her monotonous existence that had 
not been there before. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


THE NEW MISTRESS OF COMPTON GRANGE. 


And a tender husband made he, 
And her gentle mind was such 
That she grew a noble lady, 
And the peopie loved her much. 
TENNYSON. 


More talked about that even the wedding of 
the Lord of Burleigh was the union which was 
soon announced of Eustace Hartley and Doris 
Calcott, 

She said yes—what else was there for her to 
say? He offered her rank and wealth and, above 
all, love, a love so absorbing and infinite that 
it touched her heart before she quite knew why. 
And she was friendless. and alone. 

A woman with her friends about her and a 
home where sheis happy and comfortable may 
well pause before she accepts the addresses of a 
man whom she has not learned to love as a 


| tion that every unmarried lady in the county 


was striving to obtain. 

Mrs. Deacon professed herself astonished, but 
counselled the frightened girl—for fright was 
Doris’s first feeling at what was offered her—to 
think twice before she said nay to such a suitor. 

“IT would not have anyone marry for money: 
alone,” she said, “and, there’s no denying it, 
Mr. Hartley was expected to make a very 
different match ; but if he loves you, and I believe 
from my heart he does, why should you not 
accept him? It will.insure you comfort and 
ease for the rest of your life, and such a position 
as you will occupy will give you a large field for 
usefulness.” 

Mr. Goodwin talked in rather a different strain 
when he was told of what Eustace Hartley had 
done by that. gentleman. himself, and went to 
his sister’s house to see Doris; 

** Accept him if you can; my child,” he said, 
gravely, “you will save him from ruin.” 

She did not understand what he meant, but 
her instinct more than anything else prompted 
her to accept the wonderful offer that had come 
to her in her bitter need. She was pining for 
love, poor child, for some one to take her and 
cherish her and make the great void in her heart 
less, and without knowing it she loved Eustace 
Hartley. She was terrified at her own joy in 
the matter, it seemed to her like disloyalty to. 
Stephen to think of marrying any other man, 
and almost a sin to listen to the arguments 
adduced in his favour by his friends. 

“T am not fit to bea lady,” she said, in answer 
to the rector’s advice; “ he will be disappointed 
and find out his mistake when it is too late, 
maybe, and then it will bring a lifetime of misery 
on him.” 

“T think not,” was the grave reply, “he has 
never said anything to me about it, but I know 
he has weighed this thing in his own mind and 
he has his reasons apart from his love; say yes 
to him, Doris, he will do alla man can do to 
make you happy, and, as for the rest, you are a 
true lady, my dear, every one who knows you 
will admit that, you will not disgrace the Hart- 
ley escutcheon.” ' 

* You don’t know my story, sir.” 

“Yes, I do, I have known it for a long time. 
Don’t do anything in a hurry, but remember 
what I tell you. I verily believe you have 
Eustace Hartley’s future in your hands for good. 
orevil. With you for his wife he will make a 
good man yet and atone for much that is wrong 
in his past,” Mr. Goodwin said, hurriedly, for 
he had well nigh blurted out the secret that he 
knew, but had never been told, of his friend’s 
love for the lovely woman before him. 

“T don’t wonder at his infatuation,” he said 
to himself, “there is a wonderful charm about 
her, but to my thinking itis a charm of the 
next world; he will have her, perhaps, but I do 
not think he will keep her long; she looks as if 
the angel of death had already whispered into 
her ear and bade her be ready for him when he 
came.” 

Doris’s beauty was indeed startling about this 
time; her weak health, instead of rendering her 
ugly and uninteresting, as it does so many 
people, had made her of almost ethereal loveli- 
ness, and the golden gleam of her marvellous 
hair seemed to brighten and deepen as she grew 
thinner and ‘more transparent. 

Mrs. Deacon declared she was afraid of her, 
she was so lovely, and Eustace Hartley was 
almost mad with the love which all the terrible 
events that had befallen them had not lessened 
for one single second. 

So Doris said yes, and promised to be his 
wife as soon as her year of mourning for Stephen 
should be at an end, but it was a grave, reserved 
promise, as if she felt’ she was doing wrong. 

“If he knows it he will forgive me,” she said 
one day to her kind mistress, who was to be 
her mistress no longer now, but a friend and 
protector till such time as she might see fit to 
leave her for the Grange; “he knows how 
friendless I am and how good Mr. Hartley has 

” 
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husband should: be loved, but Doris was so | been 


utterly desolate that she thought more of: the 
loneliness of her life than of the wealth and 
station of the man who was. offering her a posi- 





«Are you always going to call him Mr. 
Hartley ?” her friend asked, “he will want 
something more from you than that.” 
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“He shall have it,” shesaid, simply, “ but it 
is all strange and new now, I cannot think of 
him yet as anything else than Stephen’s master. 
I feel as if I were ina dream and should wake 
up at the cottage.” 

**You will wake to find yourself mistress of 
the Grange and all in it very soon, you will be 
the envy of all the country round when it is 
known, I don’t know what all the young ladies 
“will say.” 

Doris had moved so little in society that the 
wwrath of the fortune-hunting ladies who had 
schemed for her future husband's hand did not 
trouble her in the least. She was only fearful 
that she should not fill her position with eredit 


-to herself and to him. She dreaded that she 


should somehow bring discredit on the old name 
and the grand house where she was going to 
rule. And it needed all Mrs. Deacon’s arguments 
and gentle womanly tact to keep her from break- 
ing down altogether under the weight of her 
new dignity as Eustace Hartley’s affianced bride. 

That lady managed with admirable diplomacy 
andtact. She saw the dawning of love in Doris’s 
heart, and she gently fanned the flame till 
before the twelve months were up the squire 
had won from his darling an admission that she 
loved him, with a very different feeling from 
any she had ever felt for poor Stephen. She 
was frightened at her own heart, and thought 
herself the wickedest of women when the wild 
joy took hold of her as she thought of her 
coming happiness. 

Her love for her good husband had been born 
of gratitude. She loved him dearly, but it was 
as she might have loved and reverenced a dear 
elder brother. This was something so different— 
so sweet in the midst of the terror it produced 
that she trembled with apprehension lest she 
was deceiving herself, and the future Eustace 
talked about so rapturously would never come. 

It did come, and there came a day when she 
turned away from the altar, a bride once more, 
and the mistress of all the wide domain that 
stretched around the little village church where 
they were married. .The squire would have no 
great marriage party—his was hardly a wedding 
to which he could invite all the scheming 
mothers and disappointed daughters who had 
plotted to gain his hand; but there was a quiet 
wedding in the old church, with but few wit- 
nesses, and there were feasting and merrymaking 
for allthe tenants and help for every soul that 
needed it within the squire’s ken. He had won 
his blessing, and he forgot in his joy how he had 
won her. He took her abroad for awhile, and 
showed her all that was brightest and most 
beautiful on the great Continent of Europe, and 
then they went back to Compton Grange, and 
he introduced his new wife to her servants and 
dependents. 


They took to her at once. Even his faithful 
-old housekeeper, who had been sorely distressed 
when she had heard of the marriage, welcomed 
the sweet face, and did her honour, though she 
was not of the blue blood that always mated 
with the Hartleys, and the neighbours came, 
some out of curiosity and some out of real friend- 
ship; but they all had one verdict to record: 
whatever Doris might have been—and ali sorts 
of reports were set afloat concerning her—she 
was a lady, her manners were gentle, and her 
appearance beyond all praise. She knew how 
to dress herself, as well as how to behave, and 
both qualities went for a great deal with her 
new acquaintances. She visited and received 
as her husband bade her, and strove with all her 
might to reconcile herself to her new, sur- 
roundings. 

But they were something too much for 
her for all that, she would rather have 
been alone with him—she would have liked a 
cottage and her quiet happiness of former 
days. A little more money than Stephen 
was able to give her was desirable, of course, 
but it was the life that suited her best. 
She studied hard and strove to improve herself, 
that she might be more worthy of Eustace and 
his great love. But there were times when he 
was not with her that she sighed for the freedom 
of the old days when she could put on her hat 





and race across the common like the child at 
heart that she was. 

Mrs. Hartley, of the Grange, could not go out 
of her own grounds unless she was properly 
attended, and the attention andobedience of her 
servants took her breath away almost. Eustace 
taught her to ride in the early days of their 
marriage, and she enjoyed her rides over hill and 
dale with him—if he were busy, with only her 
— behind her—and more than anything 
else. 

But there came an end to the rides—she must 
not ride any more at present, the doctor said. 
There were hopes of an heir to the old name of 
the Hartleys, andshe must take care. She gave 
her amusement up, as she would have given 
up anything in the happiness of her husband’s 
great joy. It had been near Christmas when 
the squire was married. And when the bells 
were ringing in the day of the great Christian 
festival and the carollers under the window were 
singing of peace on earth and goodwill to men, 
they came to him where he sat in the library 
hoping for, and yet dreading, the tidings that 
must come, and told him that all was well—that 
Doris’s peril was past and that he had a son to 
transmit the old name and the widespread 
acres to another generation. 

Eustace Hartley was not a demonstrative 
man, but his heart was full of thankfulness at 
the tidings. It seemed as if the curse that had 
fallen upon him with the roar of that never-to- 
be-forgotten explosion had been in some sort 
lifted, and as if Heaven had taken his repent- 
ancy and his tears into consideration at last, and 
had forgiven him his murder of thought, if not 
actual deed. 

«T have striven to atone,” he said to himself, 
**T have atoned, for she is happy.” 

Happy indeed if the blissful radiance that lit 
up her face as her husband bent over her was to 
be taken as any proof. She must not talk, they 
told him, and he must only kiss her and go. 
But she would speak. 

. ** Are you glad ?” shesaid, as his face touched 
ers. 

* So glad !—so thankful!” he replied. 

“* He is to be called Eustace, mind,” she said, 
aftera moment’s pause. ‘ If anything happens 
tome, remember that I said so.” 

“« My darling, what is to happen to you ?” 

His voice took a tone of alarm—he scarce 
knew why, she looked so well, and yet her words 
were so curious. 

“ Nothing can—nothing shall.” 

**No, of course not. Iam as well as I can 
possibly be. There, go away now. Nurse is 
going to send you out of the room.” 

Indeed that important functionary was ap- 
proaching with that very intent. 

‘Mrs. Hartley really must not talk yet.” 

So the squire kissed his wife and bade her 
good bye, and went and shut himself in his own 
room with such thankfulness in his heart as he 
had hardly thought it possible for him to feel 
for any blessing which Heaven could have 
bestowed on him. 


(To be Continued.) 








SCIENCE. 


Tue Sense or Cotour.—M. Charpentier, of 
Nancy, has propounded to the French Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science the some- 
what novel theory that the sense of light and 
that of colour is independent. White light 
being the sum of the various colours, it has been 
commonly thought that the sensation of white 
light was simply the sum total of the sensations 
of its constituent colours. On the ground that 
the sensitiveness of the eye for white light may 
be increased—as, for instance, by the previous 
absence of all light—without the sensitiveness 
for colour being increased, he urges that there 
is a colour-sense as distinct from that of light 
as is the sense of touch from the sense of heat. 

Tuer ProriLoGRaPH.—An ingenious apparatus 
for automatically delineating the contour of the 





ground on paper, and also giving its numerical 
levels, has been invented b Dumoulin, 
instrument maker, Paris. Briefly described, it 
is a small two-wheeled chariot, which is moved 
by hand over the line of levels, and fitted with a 
measuring chain, which gives the linear distance 
traversed, while a pendulum, which constantly 
preserves its vertical position, gives the inclina- 
tions of the path. By asystem of wheelwork 
the contour line, as determined from the joint 
action of the pendulum and chain, is plotted 
ona band of moving paper; and, moreover, the 
horizontal and vertical distances can at any 
moment be read on three indicating dials. The 
apparatus has proved so reliable that it is to be 
employed in the general levelling in France, 
projected by the Government. 

CoLOURING-MATTER OF F'LOwERS.—Professor 
Schnetzler, at a recent meeting of the Vandois 
Society of Natural Science, sine a@ paper of con- 
siderable interest on the colour of flowers. Pro- 
fessor Schnetzler from his experimental exami- 
nation is led to the conclusion that plants con- 
tain only one colouring matter, chlorophyl, 
which, being modified by the acids, or alkalies, 
or the tannin which the plants produce, fur- 
nishes all the tints which flowers or leaves pre- 
sent. 

Tue TeLerPHont.—While the photophone is 
still a toy, the telephone progresses. A company 
has been formed to extend its use in the west 
of England. By the kind permission of the Post 
Office the company proposes to start work 
almost at once. 

Tur PuororpHone.—Mr, Alexander Graham 
Bell, in a lecture delivered before the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
described his remarkable experiments on the 
production and reproduction of sound by means 
of light. It is found that nearly all metallic 
substances emit sounds when a vibratory beam 
of light falls upon them, the pitch of these 
sounds depending upon the frequency of the 
vibratory change in the light. Thus, without 
a@ conducting wire as in electric telephony, 
audible sounds can be conveyed from station to 
station, wherever we can project a beam of 
light. The sensibility of the metal selenium 
to the action of the solar spectrum recommends 
it as the most favourable substance for use in 
the “ photophone,” as the new instrument is 
called. The instrument may be briefly described 
as a bright plane mirror of flexible material, 
against the back of which the speaker’s voice 
is directed. The beam of light reflected from 
this mirror is thus thrown into vibrations corre- 
sponding with those produced on the diaphragm. 
This beam is received at a distant station upon 
a parabolic reflector, in the focus of which is 
placed a sensitive selenium cell, connected in a 
local circuit with a battery and a telephone. 
Every vibration of the ray of light acting upon 
the selenium produces a distinctly audible sound. 
Articulate speech can be thus reproduced by 
solar light, the oxyhydrogen light, or by the 
light of akerosenelamp. The greatest distance 
through which conversation hus been carried on 
up to this time is about 800 yards. 

Tue Courss or A Licutnine FLasH.—Pro- 
fessor Tait, of Edinburgh, insists that when 
people think they see a lightning flash go up- 
ward or downward they must be mistaken. The 
duration of a lightning flash is less than the 
millionth part of a second, and the eye cannot 
possibly follow movements of such extraordinary 
rapidity. The origin of the mistake seems, he 
says, to be a subjective one, viz., that the 
central parts of the retina are more sensitive, 
by practice, than the rest, and therefore that 
the portion of the flash which is seen directly 
affects the brain sooner than the rest. Hence a 
spectator looking towards either end of a flash 
very naturally fancies that end to be its starting 
point. It is singular that no one has yet sug- 
gested the exceedingly simple and obvious ex- 
planation that the flash being oblique and 
instantaneous appears to start from the bottom 
or top, whichever is nearest to the spectator, 
owing to the time required by the light to 
travel over the different. interval of space. 
The top of a flash may be a mile farther off 
than the bottom. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
REAPING. 


Ive gazed upon my griefs until 
’ve half forgot to feel their power, 
Or rather till that power poe pen 
The lodestar of each lonely hour. 


THE marquis took his bride to Switzerland, 
where in the sweet seclusion of one of its loveliest 
valleys a chateau had been prepared for the 
honeymoon. 

It was bought and fitted for the purpose be- 
fore he proposed to Elfrida. Solitude seemed 
then most fitting for the sweet communion of 
early wedded days. 

As things came about it was an unhappy 
selection, for with no society and nobody to speak 
to but the few simple inhabitants, who were 
always overpowered in the presence of “ milord,” 
both had much time for thinking, and the sub- 
Jects they chose to dwell upon were neither 
good nor profitable to either. 

Elfrida thought of the past, and that portion 
of her past in which Malcolm Gordon stood out 
prominently. 

He was indeed the. chief figure in this fore- 
ground and all else was subsidiary to him. 
Foremost of the pictures her mind was con- 
stantly drawing was Malcolm hurrying down 
Conduit Street on her wedding morn. 

; pale face haunted her, and she always 
thought of him then as one hurrying away from 
a maddening misery. 
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[a STORMY INTERVIEW. } 


She knew he possessed strong feelings that 
were kept under the current of his life, and there 
was no need for him to tell her what he suf- 
fered. 

He would not have done so if the confession 
would have saved him from the stake. She was 
put aside by him for evermore, as the one great, 
grim skeleton in his cupboard which he would 
strive to keep under lock and key, and she knew 
that he would never willingly seek her society 

in. 
“ert he had cursed her, which it was not in his 
heart to do, and this curse had taken effect, she 
could have had no more bitter punishment than 
that which fell to‘her lot. 

There was no relief for her remorse, for she 
dare not and would not show it, for she had 
sworn to love, honour, and obey another, and she 
meant to keep her oath—if she could. 

She respected her husband, and she could do 
no less, for he appeared to be worthy of it. But 
now she saw the fallacy of Mrs. Wraxall’s teach- 


ing. 

Respect is not sufficient to marry upon if you 
are troubled with a heart, and Elfrida, to her 
cost, found she had one that was warm and beat- 
ing with passionate emotion. 

But, alas! not for him she had bound herself 
to for life. 

He was gentle, affectionate, and courteous, 
but there grew upon him a sadness that was 
pitiful to see. 

He charged her with nothing, much as he 
suspected he had been rankly imposed upon. In 
his broodings. he had pieced the Brierly story 
together and came, as any man would have done, 
to a wrong conclusion. 

That she-was a successful scheming woman 
he thoroughly believed, but he was a high- 
minded gentleman, and -having taken her to 
wife he was resolved to bear the outcome of his 
folly. 

His love was not what it had been, but he 
loved her dearly still. 
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Another thing helped to keep down the more 
bitter passions within him. 

He had her there with him in solitude. There 
was no rival near, Malcolm Gordon—if, indeed, 
he was, as he suspected, the man she loved—had 
no influence over her and could not come be- 
tween them. 

His shadow was there, but the substance was 
far away. 

“‘ She is very ambitious,” he thought a hun- 
dred times ; “‘ but is a pure-minded woman, and 
if I am true to her and to myself I may win her 
love yet.” 

But there was much in her story he could not 
comprehend. 

If she were the Miss Brierly of Lord Debenley’s 
story how was it that Carslie Harvard called her 
his daughter ? 

Perhaps if he questioned her she might tell 
him everything. 

But, again, suppose there was nothing to tell, 
suppose that only the name of Brierly linked the 
story together. 

The adventuress spoken of by Lord Debenly 
might be, and probably was, an utter stranger 
to Carslie Harvard and Elfrida. 

No, it would never do to question her. If 
there was anything to reveal she ought to con- 
fess it. 

If there was nothing, as he hoped and tried 
to believe, then it would be an insnlt to ner to 
suggest it by unseemly questioning. 

So their honeymoon passed on and there was 
no quarrelling—a weary honeymoon to both, 
brightened only with the fitful light of forced 
smiles and desperate efforts to be to each other 
what this tie between them assumed. 

Could anything be more dreary ? 

Elfrida could not shake off the conviction that 
she had been led away by pride and had sold 
herself for position. 

Much as she thought she despised the upper 
world and its vanities she had found its allure- 
ments too strong for her. 
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Not even her love for Malcolm Gordon saved 
her. 

Her nature was influenced by the present. 
Look back for a moment upon her life and see 
how she was ever moved by the power nearest to 
her. 

First content with the home of the yarn 
factor, then made restless by the surroundings 
of Mrs. Harvard; fext in turn admited and 
worshiped, and narrowly escaping a marriage 
with Lord Debenley. Then at Bow, where she 
gave herself up to humbler dreams, and allowed 
her love for Malcolm Gordon to run pretty 
freely—a little longer there and she would have 
married him. 

For she would have forgotten or put aside her 
idea of revenge upon society, to give it: contempt 
for contempt and scorh for scorn. 

But her father came back, the opportunity to 
return was offered, and she embraced it. She 
went out to fight, fell again in love with her old 
enemy, and was led into captivity. 

And she must bear her chains... Chafing and 
struggling would only give her ‘greater pain. 
Deep, rankling, festering wounds would come.of 


resistance, and she tried to bear her mamacles | had 


quietly. 

Three weeks had passed and both were yearn- 
ing for the fourth to. come and go. 

They thought it would be easier to bear their 
lot among the crowd. 

A wounded man dying ‘solitary on a plain 
must surely feel more than he who gives up his 
breath among the thousand who fle stretched 
upon a battlefield. 

*“When I look upon the world,” thought 
Elfrida,“ knowing that none are from pain, 
that all have someTHine under the mask of 
happiness, I shall be able to sometitnes forget 
my agony.” 

This was her thought as she stood in the 
verandah, looking across the valley, watching for 
the post then due. In a little while the peasant, 
with his bag and horn, came along, quicken- 
ing his pace as he saw “milady,” whose peer- 
less beauty he had talked of far and wide. She 
beckoned to him, and he brought the letters 
humbly, hat in hand. 

He had ascore for her and the marquis. The 
latter she just glanced at and laid aside upon 
the table until he should return from his morn- 


ing pilgrimage to the cool, sparkling stream | and thanked the generous giver in a: flowery 


winding among the slopes, and with a generous 
hand gave the bearer of tidings from England 
a coin that was as good as two weeks’ pay. 


“ You must be tired,” she said; “‘ go round to | 


the kitchen and let them give you something to 
eat.” 
He was not tired, he said, but he would have 


a little wine to drink long life to “happy mi- | 
lady,” whose voice was sweeter than the song | 
of birds to his ear. Elfrida smiled a little sadly | 


at the compliment and turned aside to read the 
news from home. 


There were four letters—one each from Jacob | 


Brierly, her father, Miss Steelson, and Annie. 
They were all affectionate letters, in which a 
hope for her happiness was strongly expressed. 
She thought they strained the subject, as if they 
feared it was otherwise, and she understood their 


anxiety. “But they shall never know,” she 
murmured. 
Annie’s letter interested her. Elfrida’s 


simple plan had succeeded, and she was going 
to marry Stapleton Caveall. 

“And I have told him EvrrYTuine,” the 
girl wrote, “and heis noble. ‘Who amI? he 
said, ‘to ask you about the past. I am 
unworthy of you, my darling. Your life 
has been more pure than mine.’ That is 
what he said, and he has told me that he owes 
all the good in him to rou, and I know it is 
true. You have saved us both.” 

Then followed the fervid outpourings of a 
girl’s thankful heart, and Elfrida wept over 
every line. It was the first time she had shed 


a tear since her wedding-day, and it was a long | r 


time ere the fountains were open again. 

“She has told him all,” she moaned. “She 
has no secret from her husband. Oh! how 
much happier is she than the envied Elfrida ?” 

Her eyes were dry before the marquis re- 








turned from his morning dip in the cool, spark- 
ling water, looking the picture of health and 
manly beauty. Breakfast was waiting, and they 
sat down to eat a little fruit and drink coffee 
while reading and discussing their letters. 

«You remember my companion,” said Elfrida 
to the marquis, “ Annie Draper ?” 

** Well,” he said, ‘‘a very pretty, unaffected 
girl.” 

“She is about to marry Stapleton Caveall, 
my father’s secretary.” 

“‘I do not remember him,” the marquis said, 
as he opened a portentous-looking envelope from 
the duchess. 

“He is an old friend of ours,” Elfrids 
replied. 
ee who is Annie Draper?” he absently: 

“A girl of humble origin,” Elfrida said. 

The marquis-paid no great heed to the answer 
then, but he remembered it afterwards, when 
the time of earnest trouble came. Something in, 
the letter fromthe duchess absorbed his atten- 
tion. 

“My father is unwell,” he said, when he" 
perused it. “The duchess says she believes: 
there is no real danger in the attack, but she 
thinks we had better not prolong our stay. I 
would suggest, if agreeable to you, our immediate. 
return.” 

“Duty and affection both urge our going,” 
she said. i 

In a few hours there was dismay throughout, 
the valley. The generous lord and, lady were 
going to ir stay, and, indeed, were: 
at once. What could have made them 

isfied? What was the cause of it? The! 
inkeeper, who was also maire, was urged to 
wait upon them to get the determination 
rescinded. He obeyed the: voice of the public, 
and ap at the chateau in his robes:and 
witha following of minor officials to: back: him 


ups 

The marquis had no complaint against the 
people. On the contrary, he was indebted to 
them in every way for their courtesy and kind- 
ness. The indisposition of his noble father 
alone called him away, and that the people of 
the valley should not lose by his leaving he gave 
the maire a sum to distribute among the poor. 

The maire undertook the task of distribution, 


speech. Then he went home and distributed a 
third of what he had received. to the poor. The 
rest he put in his pocket. Public charities all 
over the world have much incommon. Most of 
the money subscribed sticks to the fingers of the: 
official distributors. 

The break-up was weleome to the bride and 
bridegroom, and the hurried journey home dis- 
tracted their thoughts from things ofa dan- 
gerous nature. They were almost: happy toge- 
ther when they landed at Dover. 

They had telegraphed news of their coming, 
and news was awaiting them. A courier‘from 
Tourney Castle met them on the pier, and he 
came to break sad news to the marquis: 

The duke was dead. 





CHAPTER, XXXI 
GARNERING. 


*Tis the same world indeed, unmoved, unchanged, 
With the same feature—the self-same hue 
That it then wore; ’tis I that am estranged 
And look with cheerless gaze on all' that meets 
my view, 


“Sue is Duchess of Brabazon,” said Mrs. 
Wraxall. ‘A very high mark for us to shoot 
at.” 

Mrs. Cundleton Caveall stirred her tea quickly 
as she would have stirred a witch’s cauldron to 
hasten a spell to work ruin to Elfrida, and took 
a copious sip of the populardecoction before she 


eplied, 

“ Yes,” she said, “she is very high, but pig- 
mies have brought down giants before to-day.” 
“You believe in Jack the Giant Killer?” 

** As an illustration of what may be done, yes. 


have been here before now. Ah! there is his 
knock.” 

Mrs. Caveall was quite at home in Mrs. Wrax- 
all’s house. The bond of a mutual hatred for 
Elfrida held them ther, and for a long time 
they had been waiting like social brigands in 
ambush for an opportunity to wreak their ven- 
geance. Now it was thought their hour had 
come. ’ 

The only question was, how todoit. What 
were the means to be employed to bring down 
éne-so-high? How should they undermine the 


a omwhich she rested and bring about 
fall? And: this on Leighton had, in 
his: correspondamce* with Mrs. Caveall, under- 


Hehad doublé injury, as bh pleased t 
a , as e was. oO 
call it, to events Elfrida’s.rejection of his 
suit and the confusion: and hamiliation brought 
upon him:by the introduction to the 
woman he had It wasterribly.galling 
to him to find that. and Elfrida 
Harvard were one andthe same,and that it was 


only ina of mockery she, had ‘permitted 
him: to. be inyited/to her house in Cromwell 


Tt: waga» bold; defiant act, whieh could only 
hawe been-done in the-full belief in bis insig- 
| nificance ant i ages five was an 
assumption of su r @ erstood 
perfeotly, and. he writhed-in fary. 

He had always been.adrawing-room darling, 
and he chafed. under the cold'\scorn of Elfrida 
and hated hemwith the malevolence of a petty 
There was nothing too dastardly for 
him to do to hririg her down, ided he could 
So as the world 
he, did not care what he 


am latey Mia:.Caveall,” he said as he en- 
busy with one of those 
up, the backdoor Jen- 

of the. m7) who talks so so ered be 
ng 04 Ihgof society. You look fatigued, 
Mrs. mg This coe autumn is trying 
even to you.” 

“TI leave for Scarborough next week,” Mrs. 
Wraxall replied, “I hear that the young Duchess 
of Brabazon is there.” 

“Yes, and all Scarborough is mad about her. 
By the way, there is something in the papers 
about her. I am not aware if the public know of 
it yet—at all events, it. will be read to-morrow 
morning.” 

“Something pleasant, I hope,’* said Mrs. 
Caveall, bitterly. i 

“ You are too angry to enjoy anything,” said 
Mrs. Wraxall, “the defeat of a foe would bring 
you no peace. Take things more quietly.” _ 

“TI cannot; I. hate this proud, beggarly girl 
who seems to have a secret way of turning For- 
tune’s wheel. Rob her of one prize and she 
gains a greater one. Put poison im her cup and 
that which would kill others she thrives upon. 
But what will the papers say ?” é 

«They will talk of her being so much like 
the famous Miss Brierly, whose beauty——” 

“That won’ tdo,”’ said Mrs. Wraxall, “ you can’t 
print Miss Brierly’s story ?” 

«No, nor will it be done,” he said, “‘ we—that 
is the papers—stop short’ with alluding to the 
resemblance. There will be plenty of people 
to rake up the old story and talk about it. We 
can do it ourselves. It need not be printed.” 

“T see—go on.” 

« Here is another paragraph that. will at least 
excite curiosity,” said. Algernon Leighton, araw- 
ing aslip of paper from his pocket. ‘1 will 
read it to you.” é 

“«There are rumours abroad of a very pain- 
ful nature concerning a gentleman who turned 
up last season in town and took everybody by 
storm with his wealth, that appeared and still 
appears to be without limit. Hecame with an 
old and honoured name at the back of his money, 
and it is asserted by some who ought to know 
that, he has noright to bear it. The man whom 
he has had the audacity to represent—and 
audacity in his case ‘has, been crowned with 
success—died quite twenty years ago.’ 





My Jack is Algernon Leighton, and he ought to 


“There, ladies, I fancy that will do fora be- 
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ginning, and I think if we hammer away patiently 
we shall have a reward for our labours.” 

« But it 1s Carslie Harvard, is it not?” asked 
Mrs. Wraxzall. 

“Undoubtedly, but that’s no affair of ours. 
This woman, however, can’t be his daughter, 
unless she is of the class of daughters unable to 
justly claim his name. I believe Brierly was a 
good friend to him years ago and Harvard has 
lent himself and his money to this little busi- 
ness.” 

“We have nothing to do with that,” said 
Mrs. Caveall, between her teeth, “all we have 
to dois todrag her down or make her life a 
oung of bitterness. You remember my son ?” 

# Fen. 

“He is married. You will find an announce- 
mentof it in the ‘Times’ to-day,”’ said Mrs. Cave- 
all. “ Secretary to Mr. Carslie Harvard, forsooth ! 
to Annie Draper, only daughter of Mrs. Draper, 
of Bow. That’s a nice thing for the world to 
read. The ingrate put it in to annoy me.” 

«“ Annie Draper of Bow,” muttered Algernon 
Leighton. ‘ Married to HER—I——” 

He paused and composed his face, seeing the 
keen eyes of Mrs. Wraxall were'upon him. That 
astute lady already scented another mystery and 
made up her mind to get at the bottom of it. 

The announcement of the marriage galled 
Algernon Leighton, for he had all the greed of 
the dog in the manger. He did not want his 
old love, and yet he could not endure the thought 
of her being loved by another and possibly 
happy with him. The idea of being supplanted 
raised the ire of his little nature and put its 
malevolence into full action. 

“TI can at least have good sport with them,” 
he said, as he left the house half an hour later, 
“and when I have settled La Belle Brierly I’ll 
have my joke with Mrs. Caveall. Won’t the 
old hag rave and tear her hair? I’ve a good 
mind to write an anonymous letter to young 
Caveall; it would help to make his domestic 
life very pleasant.” 

To think of such a thing was with Algernon 
Leighton to do it, and the morning’s post left a 
letter marked “ Private and important’’ at 
Carslie Harvard’s house for Stapleton Caveall. 

The result of the sending we shall presently 
see. 

The Dowager Duchess of Brabazon was 
mourning at Castle Tourney and the Duchess 
of Brabazon, of a few weeks old, was at Scar- 
borough, the admired among women assembled 
at that queen of watering-places. Her matchless 
face and figure were to be seen every day ina 
pony carriage on the drive by her worshipers, 
whose name was legion, 

Sometimes the young duke was with her, but 
she was more frequently alone. People did 
not wonder at his absence, for it was known he 
felt the loss of his father keenly. The succes- 
sion to the title with the estates did not com- 
pensate for the loss of one who had-been a 
generous parent, guide and friend. 

Her grace, too, looked sad, and bore the 
weight of her position gravely. It does not fall 
to the lot of many women to be a duchess before 
the age of twenty-one, and most of her wor- 
shipers thought she ought to be and must be 
happy. . 

_ They argue, as we all do, from seeing what 
lies on the surface, knowing nothing of what 
is behind the scenes. 

And much that was leading to disaster was 
there. Anonymous letters written in a dis- 
guised feminine hand were continually coming to 
the duke. He could not as a gentleman openly 
recognise them, seeing that they libelled his 
wife, but they left a poisoned sting behind and 
he could not entirely ignore their rankling. 

Elfrida was bitterly and ruthlessly accused 
of many things in these letters. She was an 
adventuress, a schemer, and worse. Her 
husband was implored to dip into her past, to 
root out the secrets she held in her breast, and 
in addition there were constant hints about an 
old lover with whom. she associated “when in 
poverty and obscurity.” 

A man of less refinement would have gone to 

er and insisted upon having these charges 
refuted if they were untrue, and finding them 








true would have either killed her or himself, or 
have separated from her, aceording to his nature. 
But the young duke could do nothing. 

“It is for her to speak,” he was continually 
saying to himself, “if she has anything con- 
cealed; but she has nothing hidden from me.” 

He tried to force a conviction in her favour, 
but convictions cannot be forced ; a belief is 
not to be created at the will of man—outside 
influence creates or destroys it. 

Lord Debenley was at Scarborough, and he 
and the duke occasionally met, but Lord 
Debenley did not seek the society of the duchess, 
and the duke avoided him as much as possible 
for fear his tongue should blurt out a question 
that might bring a ruinous answer. 

Matters could not go on long in this fashion. 
The waters were fast collecting behind the 
barrier, and must one day break through. A gap 
was made at last when the young duke was seated 
one morning early on the parade with Lord 
Debenley. 

They had been speaking of the beauty of the 
morning and the calmness of the sea, and the 
subject changed to the question of health. Men, 
if long together, are given to talk of all the 
varied meaning and unmeaning symptoms that 
are so beneficial to doctors, and Lord Debenley 
remarked that his companion did not look 
well. 

“T am wretched—out of sorts,” the duke 
said, “a paragraph in one of those accursed 
prying papers has annoyed me. It tells the 
world that my wife is like a Miss Brierly. You 
once spoke to me about that woman—she 
deceived you, I think. Is there any resemblance 
between them ?” 

Lord Debenley turned hot and cold and could 
find noanswer. He sought refuge in his watch 
and said it was getting late. 

«That is no answer to my question,” said 
the duke, doggedly. “Is my wife like Miss 
Brierly ?” 

“She is,” said Lord Debenley, rising; “ but 
for Heaven’s sake, Brabazon, don’t bother your- 
self about idle rumours.” 

“T must bother myself, as you call it,” re- 
turned the duke. “I can’t go on as I am doing, 
I must know the truth, and I conjure you by 
all that is good and true to tell me what you 
know without reserve. Is not my wife and Miss 
Brierly one and the same ?” 

«TI won’t tell you what I think, Brabazon. I 
may be wrong——” 

“You need say no more. I know all now. 
Merciful Heaven! who is this woman I have 
married? Debenley, there bas never been a 
stain on my house and now I find Ihave married 


“ Brabazon, pause before you say or do any- 
thing you may regret to the day of your 
death,” interposed Lord Dehenley. “I only know 
what I have been told, and you know as well as 
I do that the great incurable liar of the world is 
Rumour. Ali that she was ever accused of was 
a low birth and a scheming natural to women. 
She was successful in fighting her way up and 
made enemies. They have not made the best of 
her case, you may be sure.” 

He would have said more, but just then, in 
the fiend’s nick of time, there came hurrying up 
Algernon Leighton, who had arrived.at Scar- 
borough the night before. ° 

He had aright to claim acquaintance with 
Lord Debenley, and did so. They shook hands, 
and he sat down on the same seat on the oppo- 
site side to where the duke was sitting. 

It was a natural act and not an impertinent 
one apparently, for the duke had drawn a little 
away so that he did not appear to be in the com- 
pany of Lord Debenley. 

Algernon Leighton had never been introduced 
to him, and they did not recognise each 
other. 

The duke was silent, and Algernon began to 
talk, in the idle way of a young fashionable, of 
the various little stories afloat, and in an in- 
credibly short space of time he arrived at the 
point he was deliberately aiming at. 

“Did you know young Caveall ?” he said. 

“IT remember a woman of that name,” replied 








his lordship, a little stiffly, “she was a friend of 
Mrs. Wraxall’s.” 

“That’s his mother. He is married, and 
done mea very good turn. He has relieved me 
of avery troublesome niistress named Annie 
Draper, who, with the assistance of Miss Har- 
vard, who made a companion of her, has been 
harassing me frightfully for a year or more.” 

«“Leighton——” broke in Lord Debenley. 

“On my word, it’s true.. I don’t like to speak 
of these things, as Miss Harvard married tre- 
mendously well, you know.” 

The young duke rose up, and muttering 
audibly. strode away. 

Lord Debenley, with an angry face, got up 

/ 


too. 

“ What a fool you are, Leighton. Did you not 
see who that was near me ?” 

** No—I didn’t notice the fellow.” 

« That wasthe Duke of Brabazon, who married 
Miss Harvard.” 

“ Whew!” whistled the scamp, in affected 
surprise. ‘I have done it now, I suppose. But 
how was I to know? He has been so much 
abroad that I have not even seen him.” 

«But you ought to be more careful,” said 
Lord Debenley, with increasing anger. ‘It is 
such babbling fools as you who. make so much 
mischief in the world. Good morning.” 

“ Cut for ever by him, of course,” said Alger- 
non Leighton, to himself, as his eyes followed 
his lordship’s retreating figure. ‘ But I don’t 
care, my work is done, and well done as far as the 
pretty and proud Elfrida is concerned. Hence- 
forth she will lie upon a bed of thorns.” 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
BROKEN BONDS. 


My heart is sad, my hopes are gone, 

My blood runs coldly through my breast, 
And when I perish—then alone 

Will sigh above my place of rest. 


Exreipa, Duchess of Brabazon, rose late and 
partook of breakfast in her room. 

Of late a sense of weariness had weighed upon 
her, and the life which she at one time thought 
must be charming had no allurements for her. 
Neither title nor wealth filled up the great void 
in her young heart. 

It was partly filled by an image that had no 
right to be resting there, but which would not be 
driven away. Nosense of duty, however strong, 
would quite obliterate the memory of Malcolm 
Gordon. Love conquersall things. 

But she had the satisfaction of knowing that 
she struggled to be true to her wedding vow. 

The memory of Malcolm Gordon, backed 
by the whisperings of legions of fiends, could do 
no more than make her unhappy, and she was 
sure that her husband could see and understand 
the struggle within her and appreciate the vic- 
tory that she gained. 

If the man she loved had passed her in the 
sweet solitude of a sylvan grove she would have 
cut him. That was the course, and the only 
course, she could pursue. No half-measures 
would keep her in the right track. 

She had passed a night of self-examination 
with occasional bursts of prayer for strength, 
and she awoke with the consciousness of being 
in a betterand purer frame of mind than she 
had been before. 

Hope dawned upon her, the hope of forgetting 
much and a gradual strengthening of the right 
and the development ofa closer tie between her 
and her husband. 

She was almost happy as she sat by the 
window, sipping coffee, with hereyes upon the 
sunlit sea. 

Her maid was busy arranging a dress to be 
worn that morning, and occasionally a few 
words about some requisite were exchanged. 
Beyond this nothing broke the quietude of 
the house, until hurrying footsteps below drew 
Elfrida’s attention to the road without. 

It was the duke, walking hastily towards the 
house. 

He crossed the patch of ground in front, and 
without looking up camein. She heard himin 
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the hall asking if she were out, and shrank back 
trembling as she detected anger in his voice. 

«A new trouble,” she murmured, “for me 
there is no peace.” 

He came in without knocking, and apologised 
for so doing in a cold, hard tone, on the plea of 
being in a hurry. 

And I wish youto, dismiss your maid for 
awhile,” he said, “‘as I have something of im- 
portance to say.” 

Elfrida madea sign to the girl, who left the 
nr and the duke drew up a chair facing his 
wile. 

The angry bitterness in his looks was unmis- 
takeable, but she sat quiet, waiting for the storm 
to burst. 

‘* Prior to our union,” he said, “you had a 
companion ?” 

“I had many,” she replied, “and friends 
too.” 

“You must put aside all equivocation now,” 
he said, “for I have come for the truth and will 
have nothing more or less.” 

Her face was white and her lips compressed, 
but she kept her eyes upon him fearlessly. 

She had sinned she knew, but her sins, at the 
most, were venial. 

“‘ Yourefer to Annie Draper, Isuppose ?” she 
said, after a pause. 

«Yes, you knew that at first. You know that 
she is married.” 

«‘I was the means of bringing it about.” 

“Where did you pick the wretched creature 
up ?” he asked. 

«You must not speak of her so harshly,” said 
Elfrida, “for she has been used most cruelly.” 

“That isalways the canting wail of women 
who degrade themselves,” he said, “‘ you knew 
who she was ?” 

elt i 

** Where did you first meet ?” 

« At her mother’s house.” 

«* And may I ask,” he inquired, with terrible 
emphasis, “who that mother is, where she re- 
sides, and how you came beneath her roof ?” 

«You may ask,” she replied, “ but I will not 
answer unless you adopt a tone more worthy of 
you and just tome.” 

“You shall have justice, my wife, and no 
more. Which name did you bear when be- 
neath Mrs. Draper’s roof—Harvard or Brierly ?’’ 

She thought he knew all as it ought to have 
been known, and answered, quietly : 

“‘Brierly—it is the name I bore for the first 
eighteen years of my life.” 

“So I have been told. May I ask why that 
fact was concealed from me?” 

“It was foolish of me—a mere woman’s whim 
—and if you will but listen to me I will tell you 
all.” 

‘Listen to you,” he exclaimed, rising, “no, I 
will not. I will be deceived no more. You have 
dishonoured me.” 

“It is false!” she cried, springing to her feet. 
«‘ Who has dared tosay so? How can you charge 
me with it ?” 

“I admired you once for your beauty,” he 
said, “and now I admire you for your audacity. 
I can see now how it is that you have succeeded 
in foisting yourself upon honourable men and 
women.” 

He paused, for there were lightnings in her 
eyes anda haughtiness in her bearing that bade. 
him pause. 

He was sure she was but playing a part, but 
he could not cast off the impression her acting 
made. 

Never before had she looked so transcendingly 
beautiful in his eyes. 

“You ask me how I foisted myself upon 
honourable men and women,” sheasked. “Am 
not I the daughter of Carslie Harvard, and is he 
not an honourable gentleman ?” 

“If your father is Carslie Harvard. One 
moment, madam. Here is a paper that speaks, in 
ambiguous terms certainly, of your father, but, 
speaks, I fear, with authority. Read this para- 
graph.” 

He put his finger upon it and she read it 
through with disdain. 

When she had read the last word she laughed 
bitterly. 








“And is this thing, this petty medium for 
scandal, the guide to your attack upon me?” 

“« Partly so,”’ he said, ‘“‘ but I have received in- 
formation of it from the lips of one who I think 
Ihave seen intown. His name is Leighton, I 
believe.” 

** A most excellent authority.” 

“He confidently asserted things of this wife 
of Caveall, who was your friend, I know, which 
ruins her in the eyes of the world.” 

“He isa dastard.” 

« But nota liar.” 

‘“*I cannot tell you, for I do not know all he 
has said. He could speak the truth and blast 
her good name for ever.” 

He walked hurriedly across the room and 
came back to her with his hands tightly clenched 
before him. 

«‘Elfrida,” he said, ‘I have loved you dearly 
and I fear I shall never quite forget you. Even 
nowas [ look upon your beauty I feel I cannottear 
myself away, although it is my set purpose to 
leave you for ever. Oh! why have you made me 
the victim of your wit? Why bring dishonour 
on our unstained name? It would have been a 
kinder act if you had taken my life.” 

«Your grace is labouring under some delusion. 
The reading of these petty pamphlets ”’—she 
motioned towards the papers—‘‘has destroyed 
your better judgment. You are intoxicated with 
the words of liars. My name is as unstained 
as yours.” 

“You are bold,” he said, “but you cannot 
brazen out-——” 

**Will you be more gentle in your speech,” 
she cried, furiously, ‘“‘or have you come here to 
drive me mad? I have offered you an explana- 
tion and you have refused to hear it. You have 
declared your intention to leave me for ever. 
Spare me all further insult and go.” 

He was amazed at her bearing. Had he not 
possessed a strong conviction of being in the 
right she would have daunted him. 

With anything less than what he looked upon 
as a confession from her he would have thrown 
all doubt aside, and, kneeling at her feet, asked 
her pardon. 

But the unhappy jumble of mistake and 
misunderstanding widened the gulf each mo- 
ment more and more. 

The pride of both was roused, and when she 
had bidden him leave him there was no more to 
be said. 

After six weeks of doubtful happiness they 
had come to eternal separation. 

There was no more to say, and not another 
word passed his lips. He looked at her for a 
moment, and she met the look fearlessly, then 
he turned upon his heel and left her. 

Elfrida rang the bell, and the maid, coming 
in, found her mistress busy at the writing-table 
without a sign of the late terrible scene upon 
her. 

“Take away the breakfast,” she said, “and 
ask Williams to bring the pony carriage round 
in half an hour. The duke will not be with me. 
He is going to Castle Tourney some time during 
the day.” 

Elfrida wrote two short letters—one to her 
father, and the other to Stapleton Caveall. The 
latter was marked immediate,to be forwarded 
without delay. , 

She sent it to Cromwell Road, not knowing 
where the young people had gone for their 
honeymoon. 

To her father she only said: 


“Come to Scarborough at once, the plans of 
my life are a little changed.” 


To Stapleton Caveall she wrote: 


“Come on here at once and bring a stout 
horsewhip with you. Annie had better come 
also and stay a few days with me. Do not show 
her this letter.” 


Before the letters were posted the duke had 
left Scarborough for Castle Tourney for a day or 
two on account of the slight indisposition of the 
bereaved dowager duchess, the local papers said 
—part of this information being gained from 
gossip, and the rest evolved out of the inner con- 
sciousness of the reporter of fashionable news. 





Two days passed and Elfrida spent her time 
as usual—driving about, calling upon people, 
and receiving visitors. 

On the morning of the third day Carslie 
Harvard and Stapleton Caveall arrived to- 
gether. 

“I was spending my honeymoon at Bow,” 
said the latter. ‘‘ Mrs. Draper has made a demi- 
god of me, and I am very happy. Annie is grate- 
ful for your invitation, but thought you would 
forgive her remaining at home.” 

“ Most assuredly,” replied Elfrida. “ And now, 
father dear, I can speak what I have to say to 
you before Stapleton. My enemies have been 
successful, and my husband has left me. Alger- 
non Leighton is the prime mover of the evil, 
and has slandered your wife, Stapleton, as well 
as me. He is in Scarborough, you will most 
likely find him on the pier. Go and use your 
horsewhip—and use it well.” 


(To be Continued.) 








OUR COLUMNS FOR THE 
CURIOUS. 


—~>— 


*AccorpInG TO CockER.’’—This phrase is 
very familiar, and Cocker indicates an unfailing 
standard—an authority about which there can 
be no mistake. Cocker died between 1671 and 
1675. He was a writing master and engraver. 
He is said to have published fourteen engraved 
copy books. At the end of one of the almanacs 
for 1688 is advertised, as a reprint, Cocker’s 
“Pen’s Transcendency.” Evelyn (cited by 
Granger) mentions him and three others as com- 
parable to the Italians both for letters and 
flourishes. Since his death Cocker has become 
a “ household word.” 

Tue Brrrnpiace or Copsett.—In the little 
townof Farnham, in Surrey, stands a roadside inn 
with the sign of “The Jolly Farmer,” famous as 
the birthplace of William Cobbett. In the par- 
lour of the inn is a cupboard with this inscrip- 
tion, “ This cupboard was the property of the 
late William Cobbett, Esq., M.P. for Oldham. 
He was born 1762. His great light was ex- 
tinguished 1835.” He lies buried in the church- 
yard of Farnham. Close by the church door a 
plain stone sets forth that William Cobbett, 
once a sergeant-major in the king’s army, who 
subsequently obtained great fame as a political 
writer, and who sat for Oldham in the first re- 
formed Parliament, died at his farm called Nut- 
wood, in the adjoining parish of Ash, in 1835. Of 
honest rising in the world Cobbett was one of 
the most conspicuous examples. Private soldier, 
sergeant-major, journalist, a voluminous writer 
of books, practical farmer, Member of Parlia- 
ment, anda thorough-going Englishman. Such 
was Cobbett, who truly “in his time played many 

arts.” 
| Tue Heart or THE Brucze.—Some curious 
practices respecting the heart came into vogue 
about the time of the first Crusade. As the sup- 
posed seat of the affections, the heart was mag- 
nified into extreme importance. It was con- 
sidered the most valuable of all legacies, and it 
became the habit for a person to bequeath it to 
his dearest friend, or to his most favourite 
church, abbey, or locality, as a token of his 
supreme regard. . . The account of Robert 
Bruce’s heart is very interesting. When that 
king lay on his death-bed, in 1329, he entréated 
his trusty friend, Sir James Douglas, to carry 
his heart to Jerusalem, because, on account of 
his war with England, he had not been able to 
fulfil a vow which he had made to assist in the 
crusade. Sir James, weeping exceedingly, vowed 
on the honour of a knight, faithfully to discharge 
the trust reposed in him. After the king’s death 
his heart was taken from his body, embalmed, 
and enclosed in a silver case, which, by a chain, 
Douglas suspended from his neck, and then, 
with a suitable retinue, he departed for the Holy 
Land. On reaching Spain he found the king 
hotly engaged in war with the Moors, and think- 
ing any contest with the Saracens consistent 
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with his yow, he joined the Spaniards ina battle | difficulty to get in, even with the fairest wind b 
against the Moors; but, ignorant of their mode | that can blow. This whirlpool, I think, is pro- Z I L L A H T H E G I P S Y 5 
of fighting, was soon surrounded by horsemen, 


so that escape was impossible. In desperation 
he took the precious heart from his neck and 
threw it before him, shoutingaloud, “‘ Pass on as 
thou wert wont, I will followordie !’ Hefollowed 
and was immediately struck to the earth. His 
dead body was found after the battle, lying over 
the heart of Bruce. His body was carried away 
by his friends, and was honourably buried in 
his own church of St. Bride, at Douglas. Bruce’s 
heart was entrusted to the charge of Sir Simon 
Locard, of Lee, who bore it back to Scotland and 
deposited it beneath the altar in Melrose Abbey, 
where, perhaps, it still remains. From this inci- 
dent Sir Simon changed his name to Lockhart, 
and bore in his arms a heart within a fetterlock, 
with the motto “Corda serrata pando.” This 
family has lately been represented by John 
Gibson-Lockhart, who was son-in-law of Sir 
Walter Scott, and editor for many years of the 
“ Quarterly Review.” From the same incident 
the Douglases bear a human heart, imperially 
crowned, and have in their possession an ancient 
sword, emblazoned with two hands holding a 
heart, and dated 1329, the year in which Bruce 
died. 

Moprrn Bourtan or A Hrart.—StTRANGE 
CrrEMONY.—Paul Whitehead was the son of a 
London tradesman, and was himself apprenticed 
to a draper, but having received a superior 
education, and imbibed a literary bias, he gave 
up business at the termination of his apprentice- 
ship. He published some smart pieces in prose 
and verse, chiefly satirical, and took an active 
part in a contested election at Westminster. 
This last was a decidedly lucky hit. His ser- 
vices were so far appreciated by his party that 
Sir Francis Dashwood, afterwards Lord le 
Despencer, procured for him an appointment 
worth about £800 a year. This, together with 
his wife’s fortune of £10,000, placed him in 
affluent circumstances. He passed his life 
pleasantly at Twickenham. His moral character 
in early life may be inferred from his being a 
member and secretary of the Medmenham Club, 
or the mock monks of St. Francis—a horribly 
evil association of which some account will be 
found in the old novel called “ Chrysal, or the 
Adventures of a Guinea.” In later life his 
habits were conventionally respectable, and he 
possessed an hospitable disposition. Whitehead 
died 30th December, 1774, aged sixty-four, and 
among many other legacies he bequeathed “ his 
heart to his noble friend and patron, Lord le 
Despencer, to be deposited in his mausoleum at 
West Wycombe,” a village near High Wycombe, 
Bucks, and adjoining Lord Despencer’s resi- 
dence, Wycombe Park. This mausoleum, which 
was built with funds bequeathed by George 
Butts Dodington, Lord Melcombe Regis, is a 
large hexagonal roofless building, with recesses 
in the walls for the reception of busts and urns. 
It stands within the churchyard. Whitehead’s 
heart, by Lord Despencer’s order, was wrapped 
in lead, and enshrined in a marble urn, and in 
August, 1775, was, with much elaborate cere- 
mony, solemnly deposited within the mausoleum. 
In 1829 the heart, which was, taken from the 
urn and shown to visitors, was stolen. Below 
the urn was this inscription : 

Unhallowed hands, this urn forbear, 
No gems, nor orient spoil, 
Lie here concealed ; but, what’s more rare, 
heart that knew no guile. 

Scrzrzna anpD CuHaryppis.—‘‘ He falls on 
Scylla who Charybdis shuns,” meaning difficul- 
ties on either side, or being in a dilemma, or 
decided “ fix.”” Charybdis is a whirlpool in the 
Straits of Messina, on the coast of Sicily, oppo- 
site to Scylla, a dangerous rock on the coast of 
Italy. A great earthquake in 1783 diminished 
the perils of the pass. Brydone, the traveller, 
writing in the year 1770, says: — “ Messina 
(so called from its fertility) is one of the safest 
harbours in the world, after ships have got in, 
but it is likewise difficult of access. The cele- 


brated gulf or whirlpool of Charybdis lies near 
to its entry and often occasions such an intestine 
and irregular motion in the water that the helm 
loses most of its power, and ships have great 





hably formed by the small promontory I have 
mentioned, which, contracting the Straits in 
this spot, must necessarily increase the velocity 
of the current; but no doubt other causes of 
which we are ignorant concur. The great noise 
occasioned by the tumultuous motion of waters 
in this place made the ancients liken it to a 
voracious sea monster perpetually roaring for its 
prey;andit has been represented by their 
authors as the most tremendous passage in the 
world. The old poets speak of it in terms of 
horror, and represent it as an object that in- 
spired terror even when looked on at a distance. 
Itcertainly is not now so formidable, and 
very probably the violence of this motion, con- 
tinued for so many ages, has by degrees worn 
smooth the rugged rocks and jutting shelves 
that may have intercepted and confined the 
waters. The breadth of the Straits too, in this 
place, I make no doubt is considerably en- 
larged. Indeed, from the nature of things, it 
must be so ; the perpetual friction caused by the 
current must wear away the bank on each side 
and enlarge the bed of the water. The vessels 
in this passage were obliged to go as near as 
possible to the coast of Calabria, in order to 
avoid the suction occasioned by the whirling of 
the waters in the vortex, by which means when 
they came to the narrowest and most rapid part 
of the Straits, betwixt Cape Pelorus and Scylla, 
they were in great danger of being carried upon 
that rock. From whence the proverb, still ap- 
plied to those who in attempting to avoid one 
evil fall into another.” 

A Goop Excuss.—In the Court of Session in 
Scotland the judges who do not attend or give 
a proper excuse for their absence are by law 
liable to a fine; but it is common on the first day 
of the session for the absentee to send an excuse 
to the lord president. Lord Stonefield, having 
sent such an excuse, on the president mention- 
ing it, the lord justice clerk, Braxfield, said, in 
his broad dialect, “‘ What excuse can a stout 
fallow like him hae?” ‘ My lord,” said the 
president, “‘ he has lost his wife.” The justice, 
who himself was mated to a vixen, replied, “ Has 
he? That’s a guid excuse indeed. I wish we had 
a’ the same !” 

Ancizent Inns.—Nothing is a stronger proof 
of the size and populousness of the city of Her- 
culaneum (destroyed by an eruption of Vesuvius, 
A.D. 79) than its nine hundred public-houses. A 
—— or inscription discovered on the wall ofa 

ouse in that ruined city (see Lord Lytton’s 
“ Last Days of Pompeii”) was a bill for letting 
one of its public-houses on lease. Hence it ap- 
pears that they had galleries at the top, and 
balconies, or green arbours, and baths. The 
dining-rooms were in the upper storey. Al- 
though it was the custom of the Romans 
to recline at their meals, yet when they refreshed 
themselves at these places they sat. The 
landlords had a particular dress, and land- 
ladies wore a succint, or tucked-up dress, and 
brought the wine in vases for the visitors to 
taste. They had common drinking vessels as 
with us,and sometimes the flagons were chained 
toports. .. Thecompany frequenting theancient 
public-houses were usually artificers, sailors, 
drunken wayfarers, thieves, &c. Chess was 
played, and the abacus or chess-board was made 
oblong. Hence came the common painted post 
still at the door of our own public-houses, the 
sign of the chequers. Sir William Hamilton 
presented to the Antiquarian Society a view of a 
street in Pompeii, another Italian city destroyed 
by Vesuvius, which contains the sign of “The 
Chequers.” 





Harp workers are usually honest. Industry 
lifts them above temptation. 

Proressor Reep places the age of the world, 
by geological evidence, at the “ mature” figure 
of 600,000,000 years! 

A Disapporintep Lrcatrre.—A testator gave 
by his will certain railway debentures, which 
before his death he exchanged for debenture 
stock in the same undertaking. The bequest 





was declared by Vice-Chancellor Hall to be void. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
IN HIS SENSES. 
He who strews a stream with sand, 
And fetters flame with silken band, 


Has yet a harder task to prove 
By firm resolve to conquer love. 


Noruine so effectually sobers a man as 4 
sense of ruin. 

The love which had in a measure intoxicated 
the duke so long as his mind was at rest ceased 
to exert its peculiar power over his senses when 
he was face to face with grim reality. 

He waiteda whole week for Zillah’s appearanee 
at Mathias’s, more than ever convinced that 
Michael was right. She followed her gipsy in- 
stincts; she was a lawless creature whom he, in 
his blind folly, had set on a throne and worshiped. 

Well indeed for him no marriage had taken 
place; his poet’s nature, the inspirations 
that had painted Zillah in other colours to those 
which she possessed, were chilled. 

What of the lovely images of the sombre and 
gloomy woods—-the reveries by orange groves 
and fountains, the foolish love-sickness he had 
given way to when the world claimed him and 
those whom he cared for clung to him for salva- 
tion ? 


He made up his mind that Zillah was worth- 
less; he renounced her, disappointed, angered,. 


but yet relieved. He suspected nothing of the 
treachery of her remorseless enemies, he had 
done with her—that chapter of his life was closed. 

Therefore Lady Alesia, sitting in the pretty, 
flower-scented drawing-room of her villa near 
Clydale Castle, could not be saidto have wholly 
schemed in vain to secure the duke for Madeline. 

Servants, of course, gossiped, and Fabien, 
the duke’s valet, had chatted to her maid, so 
that a few incidents of Bertram’s career in Italy 
had reached her ears that were slightly dis- 
turbing. 

Gossip relating to some handsome, dark- 
browed girl who had fascinated the duke and 
whom he had brought to the hotel the morning 
the duchess’s telegram reached him summoning 
him to England. 

But she smiled at her fears. She had 
managed so cleverly; so many years had passed 
since Zillah had fled, she was probably dead—at 
any rate, there was little chance of her reappear- 
ance, 

Still, of course, it would be safer to secure the 
duke for Madeline ; she was sure the prince her 
brother would approve of the match, and a cosy 
little dinner-party, to which the duke was this 
evening expected, would no doubt bring about 
a favourable result. 

Lady Alesia had moved in the highest circles 
of society abroad, having fought shy of English 
friends and acquaintances till lately, while the 
prince, given up to diplomacy and intrigue when 
his health permitted, cared little about domestic: 
matters—he left everything to his sister ; but at 
times her triumph had a tinge of bitterness. 

** Do you really think the duke will come this 
evening ?”’ Madeline was saying, as Lady Alesia 
entered her dressing-room, where a tiny fire had 
been lighted. 

Her face was rather pale and anxious, for they 
expected Prince Anatole to arrive at any mo- 
ment, and Madeline’s nerves were usually 
affected by his presence. 

She often found herself bewildered, and the 
name he invariably called her, “ Ida,” preferring 
it to Zillah, which was barbaric and grated on 
his ears, always reminded her of her mother’s 
crime. 
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Madeline was a born coward, and trembled at 
the prince’s words and scrutiny. 

“I think he will come—I am sure of it. What 
nonsense, child, to hazard a doubt. You'd better 
make haste and dress for dinner or you'll be 
late. I will send Adrienne to you at once.” 

Madeline shivered, warming her hands by the 
flickering flames. 

She was very beautiful, with a beauty that 
invariably appeals« to masculine taste—large 
brown eyes, cheeks that crimsoned suddenly, a 
wealth of raven black hair, and the soft olive- 
tinted skin that has so superb a glow at night, 
her mouth was mobile and small, her figure un- 
usually slender, and she walked like a queen. 

After Lady Alesia withdrew the French maid 
entered and prepared to take out Lady Ida’s 
dinner dress. 

It was a rich garnet velvet with a skirt of old 
gold silk, and on the garnet was twined the 
finest gold lace manufactured. 

Madeline, who was usually chatty and pas- 
sionately fond of dress, took no notice of her 
costume and was silent. 

“Is milady indisposed?” the maid asked, 
bringing a cup of tea from a little quaint gipsy 
table. 

There was none of the licht-heartedness of a 
happy young girl in Madeline. She had that 
watchful look which imperceptibly ages. She 
knew nothing of innocent, careless mirth. 

“My head aches frightfully,” she answered, 
pressing her forehead on her jewelled hands. 
She took the tea and trifled with the spoon. 

«What was that you said Fabien told you 
about the duke?” she began. 

It was sufficient for Adrienne. She rehearsed 
the history of that arrival of the duke at the 
hotel with a girl—a young, lovely girl Fabien 
assured her—who stepped out of milord’s 
carriage as if born to one, and wore white like a 
bride. 

Madeline stopped her at last, weary of repeti- 
tion. She had begun to look haggard and 
tired, something of pain lingered in her cold, 
smiling scorn. 

It was hard—she loved him—had loved him 
ever since the first day they had met; she re- 
turning from a Drawing-room where she had 
been presented, and Bertram stopping his horse 
in the Row to be introduced by Lady Alesia to 
her niece had won her heart by a.smile. She 
loved this man like any foolish heroime of 
romance crying over her sorrows in a shabby 
little bed-room, and what did he care? Some 
other woman had fascinated him abroad, and 
the memory of her caresses and the tones of 
her voice were yet treasured by him, and she 
who might be his wife would be regarded as an 
investment, a speculation, a necessity, because 
she was wealthy and he was ruined. 

**Milady will be late if she does not dress,” 
suggested Adrienne, on the qui vive for family 
secrets. She often watched Madeline when she 
little suspected it. She had a trick of spying 
through a key-hole—as if key-holes were special 
inventions of our arch enemy to reveal secrets 
we thonght were known but to ourselves. 

Madline rose and approached the dressing- 
table. Adrienne threw a costly robe de chambre 
over her young mistress’s shoulders and took 
down her hair. 

In about a quarter of an hour a few real roses 
were artistically placed around those raven 
tresses, a diamond aigrette flashed through tne 
shining coils, and Madeline, robed in her garnet 
velvet and old gold silk, was trifling with some 
leather cases from which when open sparks of 
fire seemed to flash from the brilliant gems. 

At that moment a carriage with four greys 
and postilions dashed to the door. 

Adrienne looked out of the window and clapped 
her hands with a cry of joy. 

«Ah! Ciel, it is the prince himself. One 
never knows vere he is or ven he come. See, 
milady, he descends slowly as if he is still not 
strong. Oh! vat happiness for milady !” 

Madeline, in her rich velvet, laces and jewels, 
trembled. The part she had to play—the awful, 
cruel part. His every gaze sent throbbing pangs 
through her heart, and Bertram, Duke of 
Clydale, might note them and wonder. 


The prince was one of those human puzzles 
of which Madeline had never found the key. All 
she ever desired was to get out of his way and 
beyond his vision as quickly as possible. 

He was standing before the fire on a fine 
Egyptian hearth-rug when Madeline entered ; 
he stooped more, his eyes were deeper sunken, 
but they had the sombre, wicked light of one of 
the Borgias. One might fancy this man a secret 
poisoner—one of the friends of the Marquise de 
Brinvilliers. 

«* How are you, my dear Ida?” he said, hold- 
ing out his hand. Then he drew her to him 
and just touched her cheek with his lips; “ you 
are looking somewhat pale, I fancy.” 

“I have a bad headache,” she said, and with 
truth, and sat away from him with her back to 
the light. She never spoke, save when he ad- 
dressed her. 

*Alesia is a very wonderful women,” he 
went on, moodily, “she’s made you tame asa 
mouse, you little Arab—why, you’re quite a 
drawing-room queen by this time; and what’s 
this I hear about her marrying you to Clydale ?” 

“Nothing, papa, it’s mere nonsense.” 

«« Like a newspaper report, I suppose, but I’ve 
heard he’s in money difficulties ; he’s a gay 
fellow, a thorough Lothario.” 

The prince scowled, thinking of that scene 
he had witnessed with Zaire Desrolles on the 
moon-lit night when the duke was wounded. 

“ Very likely,” assented Madeline, remember- 
ing Adrienne’s description of that unknown 
rival. 

Then Lady Alesia swept into the room in a 
wonderful costume of shimmering black lace lit 
here and there with fire-flies, followed by her 
attendant shadow, Lord Carden. 

“Ah, Carden, how d’ye do?” said Prince 
Anatole, indolently. “ Alesia, you are looking 
charming this evening, almost as young as my 
daughter, Ida; whom else are invited to dinner?” 

“The Duke of Clydale, our good rector and 
his wife, and two officers from Blythe.” 

“T thought the duke was in leading strings,” 
he said, with an unpleasant smile; ‘‘ that woman, 
his mother, governs him as she pleases, Ida, 
my dear, what do you think of this old portrait 
ring I bought in Padua? Keep it as a souvenir 
from your father.” 

As Madeline took the ring and tried it on her 
finger, a carriage and pair drove up to the hall 
door. 

* Our friend Duke Bertram,” said the prince, 
eyeing Madeline and seeing the warm colour 
flush her brow and neck. 

Soon after the duke entered quietly and 
simply, with no aping after effect and with far 
less conceit than Fabien his valet would have 
done. He hated dandyism in any form, he would 
sit as unconcernedly in some cottage on his own 
estates or some rude hamlet where mountaineers 
rested, talking to the people dwelling therein 
as kindly and unconcernedly as if he were in a 
palace. For he was a gentleman and every 
aristocratic snob hated him orcalled him “awfully 
queer sort of fellow, no pride, don’t you know, 
and never seems to appreciate his equals.” 

Lord Carden left his seat by Lady Alesia to 
talk with Bertram, whom he liked immensely. 

Prince Anatole bowed somewhat coldly fora 
host. He wished he had deferred his return 
journey, for the duke’s presence mysteriously 
disconcerted him. 

By degrees Bertram found himself by Made- 
line’s side. He felt that she brightened as he 
spoke to her, she seemed less worldly, less 
hardened to-night. Bertram was her hero, there 
was now a chance of his wooing her, her fancies 
might not all have to dissolve into thin air, he 
was poor and she an heiress. 

“Mercenary spendthrift,” muttered the prince, 
with a frown, as he left the room; “now that 
he’s no more money to throw away upon women, 
now that my peerless Zaire has given him his 
congé, he thinks he will recoup ‘his losses ‘with 
my daughter’s wealth; well, lowehimsomething 
after trying for his life, but he’s not worth 
putting out of the way now.” 

He laughed as his smouldering wrath and 





resentment against the duke faded, he remem- 


bered that “‘he laughs best who laughs last,” 
and the fair prima donna was kinder than 
before. 

As he passed into the hall he saw a dark 
figure groping its way across the lawn, a well- 
remembered figure, at sight of whom even his 
heart beat quicker. It was but an instant’s 
work to track the vanishing form, and once 
again Thyra and the prince were face to face. 

“What are you doing here ?” he asked, an 
impalpable dread seizing him which he felt half 
powerless to grapple with. 

There was one man still alive whom the 
prince still feared, whose threats of vengeance 
still rang in his ears, the gipsies’ leader, Black 
David, who had sworn to have his life the day 
he should be free or escape from prison. And 
Thyra’s strongly-marked features and crouching 
gait painfully reminded him of his enemy’s 
threats. 

«T have not come to warn you this time,” she 
said, quietly. 

Her words seemed to galvanise the prince 
with terror. 

“What do you mean?” he cried, starting 
back. 

«IT mean that you aredoomed. Black David 
is free.” 

He lifted his hand as though to strike her to 
the earth, he read the awful, passionate hate in 
the burning eyes. 

« A blow will avail you nothing,” she said, ner 
gaze turned tothe lights flashing from the dining- 
room windows, where glass and silver blazed, 
“for I have out-witted you at last. I am re- 
venged.” 

“Do you mean—by my death?” he fal- 
tered. 

“IT asked you to adopt my son, to be kind to 
him asa father should, and after all he is but 
agipsy. As for your daughter, Prince——” 

She paused, panting hard. 

As she spoke’ Madeline, on the duke’s arm, 
entered the dining-room and lingered by the win- 
dow. Lady Alesia and Lord Carden followed, 
and the other guests also filed in. 

“ What of her ?” 

Thyra laughed low under her breath. It was 
evil, discordant merriment such as may be heard 
in Hades. ” 

She answered him not, but passed away 
into the night shadows, while the prince turned 
towards the villa, entered the dining-room, and 
took his seat amid his guests. 

He knew his life was in danger, and terror 
poisoned every thought. He even felt himself 
silently defeated by some invisible influence— 
call it fate—retribution—what you will. Men 
recognise that impalpable dread of coming 
events, that vague presentiment of approaching 
harm. 

Would the gipsies strike at Ida? He noticed 
for the first time how white and wearied she 
seemed—how listless, save when the duke 
addressed her. 

Lady Alesia followed every gaze of her brother 
with intense curiosity and interest. He was 
very silent. He drank scarcely any wine. He 
seemed distrait when addressed. 

“How do you like the neighbourhood of 
Clydale, Lady Ida?” Bertram was saying, an 
again the prince saw the vivid blush and 
detected the falter in her tones. A woman’s 
love makes her sensitive as a mimosa plant. 

“TI am very fond of the country,” Madeline 
answered. “I think it so refreshing after a 
season in London. Aunt often says she thinks 
I was made to be buried in obscurity.” 

Whereupon one of the officers from Blythe, 
who fancied this remark-was partially addressed 
to him, for Madéline had slightly turned her 
swan-like throat, said : 

“By Jove, that’s rather too absurd. Aw!— 
the belle of the season to talk about seclusion— 
aw !—and burial, and all sorts of horrors.” 

Bertram smiled, Madeline sighed. She had 
got into a trick of sighing lately. The duke 
thought her gentle and womanly. There was 
no frantic passion, no delirious ecstasy in his 
soul when with her—her beauty was conven- 
tional. But the insanity of his love for Zillah 





was over. He had promised his mother, the 
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duchess, that he would save Clydale and marry 
Lady Ida for her sake. 

By degrees he realized that an all-absorbing 
love isa delusion. It had nearly plunged him 
jnto an irretrievable mistake, and now, like a 
man recovering from the delirium of a fever, 
he saw everything in another, clearer light. 

So they talked on, Madeline’s happy laughter 
at times falling on Lady Alesia’sand the prince’s 
ears—they seemed quite made for each other, 
so, at least, she whispered to Lord Carden, who 
entirely agreed with anything Lady Alesia 
hazarded. 

Presently Madeline sang some weak, foolish 
drawing-room ballads that are so universally 
approved of. Then Bertram remembered Zillah’s 
fluent Italian—the superb voice—the inspired 
venemence of hersinging. Again he kissed the 
flowers in her heavy tresses—again the excess of 
her love seemed to rival his. It was all a 
dream. Here sat Lady Ida gazing vaeantly at 
a portrait ring on her third finger. There lay 
the English ballad on the grand piano in all its 
sweet simplicity. Still here was the woman/he 
meant to marry—the ideal bride that society 
and civilisation admired and flattered, and whose 
gold would save Clydale. 

After the adieux were said, and the 
had departed, i 
daughter to the library. ‘He-said, kindly : 

“ My dear child, I -wish»to have a few words 
with: you. Yourvevident-suffering during the 
earlier part of the evening touched me. What 
ails you?” 

Over-wrought, excited, and terrified as \#he 
always was of téte-A-tétes with the prince, Maée- 
lme burst into.tears. 

“Do you love the duke?” he asked, gently. 

Madeline only-sobbed on. 

“I believe you do love him, Ida. Well, you 
have your father’s consent, should he propose, 
and I will give you a fortune that thay well 
content him.” 

She murmured her thanks, kissed him, and 
withdrew. 

When all was:silent.in the house the prince 
opened a drawer and took out a. small revolver. 
It was the one-with which he had shot at the 
duke. It was all he could summon to his aid to 
escape the fury of an enemy. 





CHAPTER. XIV. 
ALONE IN THE WORLD. 


Her eye had a glow like the sun of her clime, 
Which wak’d every feeling at once into flower. 

A Few days after the dinner-party Prince 
Anatole left England—more suddenly, however, 
than was his wont, disappearing, as usual, in his 
mysterious way—and life at the pretty villa 
was resumed under much its normal condi- 
tions. 

Only Madeline was changed—she was less cold 
and repellant, her eyes had lost that freezing 
gaze that made one feel she was dissatisfied with 
everything, and this morning when Lady Alesia 
opened the door of the boudoir and peeped in it 
was to find Madeline walking to and fro with the 
restlessness of a tragedy queen as she lifted a 
likeness to her lips, which she covered with 
kisses. 

“Why, my dearest, child, are you mad ?” Lady 

Alesiacried, alarmed at these peculiar symptoms, 
for Madeline, by dint of tight-lacing and little 
exercise, was a lackadaisical girl at the best of 
times, a sort of serene‘ fashion-plate averse to 
melodrama or heroics. 
_ Madeline dropped the likeness at once, blush- 
ing at her mother’s reproach—she always did 
shrink from her mother’s severe gaze, for the 
pretty woman was 4 tyrant at heart, and Made- 
line had been so long forced to play a part that 
natural feeling had been constantly checked. 

“ The duke has proposed to marry me,” said 
Madeline, sitting demurely on her favourite 
couch, ‘and it’s so wonderful that I should be 
able after all to marry the man I love.” 

“ What do you mean by ‘ after all’ ?” 

“After taking Cousin Zillah’s 


place,” 
muttered Madeline, turning pale. 


“Have I not forbidden you to ever breathe 
her name ?” cried Lady Alesia, stamping her tiny 
foot. ‘“ Have not walisears ? You know, or, at 
least, you ought to know, that Adrienne, like all 
her class, is not to be trusted, and that Fabien 
is a sly and artful fellow ; a word to Bertram, a 
whisper of the truth to get to my brother’s ears, 
and we are ruined.” 

Little did they think that Adrienne had her 
earto the key-hole and gathered some sense of 
the meaning of the words, for Lady Alesia had 
spoken rather more loudly than was prudent, 
Saag to be emphatic when angry with Made- 

ne. 

Madeline tossed her head back a little 
defiantly. 

It was hard to be snubbed and ridiculed and 
kept down as she always was. Lady Alesia 
never let anything trouble her conscience ; she 
threw off every scruple of remorse like water 
is thrown off a duck’s 

Nevertheless she was sometimes frightened— 
the prince was so singular, and the -clouds that 
had lingered about brain after his paralytic 
seizure had dately disappeared. 

“Qf eourse he will marry you, the duchess 


jcherself told me how he adored you; he is writ- 
guests jing sonnets all day long about your loveli- 
Prinee ‘Amatole sent for ‘his mess.” 


“When he’s not busy with his creditors,” 
added Madeline, dryly, ‘and not thinking of the 
love he left behind in Italy. However, the chief 
point-is the marriage. Here is his letter making 
mean offer of his hand, and here is his photo 
which I-stole from the duchess’s album when 
we were last:in town—I have had it next my 
heart ever since.” 

You absurd little idiot. Heart, indeed! I 
hoped I had knockédall that nonsense out of you 
long ago. You -were always a most sensible 
child, worldlimess seemed natural to you.” 

“So it is still, out it makes me happy to love 
Bertram, it changes me somehow—I feel 
softened.” 

«You used to be bored, that was a safer state 
of things. Well, now about this marriage—it is 
charming ; the prince is in a capital temper ; he 
will give you a splendid dowry, so it’ makes 
everything safer.” 

“I wonder if the girl is dead?” again 
whispered Madeline, with ill-judged impulse, 
under her breath. 

She was not so hardened as her mother, the 
memory of that absent Zillah at times unplea- 
santly haunted her. Zillah living was a 
dangerous background to her gilded life, and 
this time Adrienne applied her eye to the key- 
hole instead of herear and saw Lady Alesia’s 
start of anger. 

“Never mention that creature’s name,” she 
said, fiercely. ‘‘ You belong to a bright, butter- 
fly species, and so content yourself with talking 
of the trousseau and scheming for the future. 
Your duties will be easy. You will go out much 
more into society after youare married. Every- 
thing will be couleur de rose then, you know. 

«‘ His grace the Duke of Clydale has called,” 
said the butler, after Lady Alesia left the 
boudoir, and she went back to Madeline and 
whispered, but loud enough for Adrienne, who 
was hovering about, to hear : 

«‘ My darling Ida, here isthe duke. Will you 
care to ride before luncheon ? I fancy you are 
pale, dear child. Order your horse and return 
to Clydale with Bertram. The change will do 
you good.” 

“Very well,” said Madeline, delighted, and 
passed on to the library, where the duke 
awaited her. 

He drew her to him, gently moving aside the 
dark fringe that curled about her brow. 

*« You got my note all right, I sappose,” he 
said, .speaking without coldness, but very 
calmly. It was just the proper empressé tone a 
fashionable lover ought to assume. 

Madeline was not the sort of girl any man 
could exactly rave over. 

*«Yes, it pleased me,” she faltered. 

“Pleased you, Ida. Then you will be my 
wife?” 

She let her pretty, dark head rest fora second 
on his. breast. She was intensely agitated, but, 
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so long trained in all outward repression of feel- 
ing, she showed nothing of any hidden volcano, 
but he felt her body quiver. 

She was so sure he did not love her. She 
knew so well that it was her money, not herself 
he sought to win, and not for mere selfish enjoy- 
ment of luxuries either, but for the sake of the 
Duchess of Clydale and his beloved home. 

“If you wish, Bertram.” 

All her discontent was leaving her at last. 
The love she had craved was hers—not an 
imaginary love, but something that satisfied her 
heart-hunger. To gain him, careless and indif- 
ferent as she knew he was to herself individually, 
she would have sacrificed half her life. 

Besides, she would escape her mother’s 
tyranny and that dreadful prince’s presence. 
They had nolonger power over her. She would 
now belong to another, but she wished that 
episode at the hotel, which she had heard from 
Adrienne, had never taken place. 

“Do you love me, Ida?” he asked, struck 
with her manner. It was as if a frozen: statue 
had been imbued with life. 

To his surprise she knelt down by his side and 
lifted her hands almost entreatingly. 

“T could mot live without you,” she said, 
tears inher eyes. “You think Iam happy, being 
so Tich ‘and courted, but I’ve been often very 
miserable and lowely. .I—I don’t care for Aunt 
Alesia, and my father.is Often harsh and strange. 
Take me,away from them for ever, Bertram, 
won’t you, when we're married? Oh! promise 
me you will keep me from their influence.” 

Bertram was intensely surprised, but he liked 
her better for this little burst of feeling. 

“Of course I shall always ‘take care of you, 
dear, and they will not! affect you in any way. 
And now Jet me put this little ring on your 
finger—our engagement ring—Ida.” 

His brow had grown dark and gloomy for a 
second as that brilliant hoop-ring of rose 
diamonds glistened on her slender finger. He 
remembered Zillah. He thought of the nightin- 
gales singing in the groves—the moonlight on 
the marble fountain and on her dusk hair. He 
would grow more weary and blasé, of course, as 
years rolled on, his illusions had been so roughly 
shattered. 

“Are you two love-birds still here?” asked 
Lady Alesia, lightly, and entered, wearing a 
charming morning toilette of Worth. “Ida, 
my dear girl, don’t forget your ride. I’ve 
been telling her, duke, she must realiy get 
more colour, and she’s so very thin. Her father 
is naturally most anxious, seeing how delicate 
his dear young wife was.” 

Soon after Madeline’s chestnut mare was 
brought round, and as the duke helped her into 
the saddle it was impossible not to admire the 
graceful curves of her figure, that beauties in 
the Row had often envied. 

«* The duchess will be so pleased that I have 
brought you back with me,” he said, as she 
trotted by his side. This guileless love of Lady 
Ida had begun to be a consolation ; she adapted 
herself charmingly to his moods. 


* * * * * 


In the meanwhile where was Zillah? She 
had been lured into ambush and kept in strict 
captivity ever since there had seemed a prospect 
of her regaining happiness and freedom. 

Thyra had schemed and plotted against the 
girl, seconded in all by Michael, whose passion 
had turned to that cruel hatred which delights 
in inflicting agony on the being it once loved. 
She'was an absolute prisoner; she fancied they 
meant to kill her by-an@-bye, but by not one 
single sign or word did she give vent to he 
suffering. Her lips were sealed, she never 
spoke, she only sdt for days in a kind of stupor, 
she knew resistance availed her nothing. 

But one evening Michael staggered into the 
tent and struck the fetters off her wrists. He 
had been evidently drinking deeply, it was about 
ten days after his interview with the duke, 
whom he knew had left for England. 

“You are free,” Michael said, sullenly, eye- 
ing her keenly. 

Was there madness in those large, dark eyes 
with their conscious gleam of pain ? 
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Zillah did not speak, she shrank a little from 
her tormentor, and then rose and stood at the. 
entrance of the tent, looking out into the| 
night. Her senses were frozen, she was faint 
from want of food. 

“You're sorry, my girl, now, ain’t you, for 
treating me so badly?” said Michael, coaxingly. 
“ T’ve got a thing ortwo tosay as might interest 
you. I’ve seen the Georgio noble, and he gave 
me this.” 

He spun the duke’s guinea in the air, it fell 
close to Zillah’s feet. 

“Tf you'll kiss me I'll tell you the honest 
truth, Zillah. You'll change, won’t you, and 
come back to Michael? You see how false 
strangers are.” 

He came nearer and tried to encircle her 
waist. 

In an instant her eyes flashed, her hand stole 
to the knife she still wore in the bosom of her 
dress. 

“You did not take away this when you made 
me your prisoner,” she cried; “leave me 
alone.” 

** So you believe in him still, do you, my lass ? 
More fool you. You think, perhaps, you are 
his bride, when it was a trick from the begin- 
ning. He came to me and proposed that I 
should be the priest ; he paid me well.” 

** You lie,” she said between her teeth. 

“Find that out yourself—go to England if 
you like and ask him the truth. I know more 
of the nobles than you do, Zillah, they’re real 
bad ’uns where women are concerned, and he 
wanted to get you in his power; he’d give you 
fine houses and dresses and servants like Liza 
bad given her—but marry you—yes, very 
likely.” 

She had drawn a cloak about her shapely 
shoulders by this time and had thrown the 
hood over her head. She had but one purpose 
and that was to escape at once and for ever. 
But he saw that his words had told home, for 
she trembled visibly. Her lips were white and 
drawn, her head felt on fire, her heart broken. 

“Come back!” he cried, savagely, as she | 
went hurriedly across the tent, “ you shall not 
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leave me this night, I swear not to lose you 
again after caging you, my pretty one.” 

“TI sold my birthright,” muttered Zillah, 
facing him and laughing low, “for the sake of 
the love I once bore to Thyra; but shall a 
childish folly make me for ever at the mercy 
of such creatures as you and her—I, a prince’s 
daughter ?” 

She clasped her hands and fell on her knees 
and sobbed aloud. Was her strength failing 
her? Should she be able to escape ? 

“Bah!” cried Michael, with an oath, “ you 
were only a beggar’s child taken pity on to play 
with and amuse the prince’s daughter — some 
poor wretch who, once better off, finished his 
days in a union and entreated these rich people 
to befriend you.” 

Zillah had plunged into the night ere Michael 
finished his sentence, but her limbs had lost 
their supple strength. She was conscious of 
horrible ill-treatment and injustice, she felt 
goaded, distracted, half-dying; she feared that 
she should sink on the earth and perish ere the 
morning. 

Her one desire was to seek Mathias. He 
would help and advise her howtoact. She knew 
there was foul treachery somewhere, that she 
was being worsted and injured. If the duke 
loved her, as he had sworn he did, he would 
wait for her, wait months if need be, and never 
doubt her affection. And she must see him 
again, come what might she must hear the truth 
from his own lips. They had kept her from 
him, but he would never believe their falsehoods, 
he was too wise to be deceived. 

She was all alone in the world, and what 
could such a world as this do or care for 
Zillah? A wild ocean bird, wounded ina storm, 
can find naught to rest on save death. She 
who begged for bread would be given a scorpion ; 
the world, which like a beast will rend the 
weak, but, conquered, is meek and fawning—the 
world, which never tires of exalting what is base 
and vile, stones its children of genius always 
till they can defy and laugh at its censure. 

Zillah felt that longing for sympathy which 
is so strong in certain artistic natures; it was 
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this unslaked yearning which sent her to the 
great heart of Mother Nature for solace and 
made Thyra’s professed affection a charm she 
could not resist, But she hated both Nature 
and Thyra now; the rain fell in torrents and 
drenched her to the skin, the wind howled, the 
mountains looked gaunt and threatening. She 
loathed all recollections of her ginsy life, it was 
like some hideous or grotesque burlesque. There 
was working in her the same leaven that had 
called forth the intellectual power of a Rachel 
and the emotions of a Grisi. She had done 
with the old life, she was going to Mathias to 
beseech him to aid and advise her, he who had 
so regretted losing her asa pupil. He too would 
tell her if the duke were faise and where he was 
to be found. 

By this time she was nearing the villa where 
so many of her happiest hours had been spent. 
A servant was at the door, and Zillah, hurrying 
on, begged to know if the maestro were at home. 

The servant, recollecting there was a note to 
be given her were she to call, asked her to enter, 
and Zillah was again surrounded by all those 
well-remembered objects that had once such 
intense interest for her. The bronze bust of 
Democritus, the marble one of Verdi, the old- 
fashioned silver ink-stand, the piano, the piles of 
music, the quaint and valuable paintings at 
which she had gazed, lost in wonder as to whom 
their representatives might be. 

“ My master is away,” the servant said, “ but 
he left you this.” 

It was a note in Mathias’s handwriting, but 
Zillah found the letters swim before her eyes. 
She was bitterly disappointed at his absence; 
she craved some food and shelter; she was torn 
with anguish at the bare idea of being forsaken, 
and a sense of abandonment and desolation was 
surely stealing over her, or else why was no one 
here? 

She tried to steady herself to open the note; 
suddenly all consciousness left her, her brain 
reeled, and she fell to the ground in a swoon. 


(To de Continued.) 
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MARJORIE CARRUTHERS. 
(A COMPLETE STORY.) 
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Five o’clock of an early July afternoon. The 
second-storey back-room of Mrs. Carruthers’s 
house faced the west, and caught the full force 
of the summer sun. It was the first hot weather 
of the season, and weary humanity wilted and 
drooped under it. 

The room was used as & sewing-room. A girl 
of sixteen had swept a mass of work—delicate 
embroideries, puffings, tuckings, rufflings—to 
one end of the cheap lounge, and had coiled 
herself up in the vacated space. 

“A land where it seemed always afternoon. 
How would you like that, Majorie ?” 

“Not a July afternoon in a dingy London 
street.” 

Silence. The girl on the lounge played idly 
with her thimble, and watched the sparrows 
quarrelling in the solitary smoky tree in the 
back-yard. 

_ “Dirty little loafers! They have the best of 
itthough. Do you wish you had taught school 
ae of stitching for a living ?” 

“ h 0.” 

., Silence again. The sewing-machine clicked 
its shining away down the delicate seam. The 
face bent over it wasa brunette of simply mag- 
nificent beauty. From the masses of dusky hair 
to the toe of the shabby slippers Marjorie Carru- 
thers was a peculiarly beautiful girl. 

No stranger ever passed her with a single 
look; to her own family her loveliness was an 
hourly fresh delight and surprise. 

_ The other five girls were well enough look- 
ing, the two elder, Marjorie*being out of the 
way, might have set up claims of their own to 
that distinction, As it was, they were quietly 
and utterly extinguished, and thought nothing 
about it. And Majorie worked all day and 
every day at sewing given out by a ladies’ and 
children’s furnishing house. All manner of 
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dainty and elegant workmanship slid out from 
under her slender brown fingers. Her talent 
was almost like an inspiration. 

«*T wonder why Eva doesn’t come.” 

“Tt is report night, and she will not be here 
for an hour. When she does come she will 
want her tea.” 

“Oh, dear, yes, I suppose so,” sitting up 
languidly. ‘Isn’t this life a little too dreadful ? 
Do you suppose any of us will ever marry ?” 

“T don’t know,” cheerfully. “I don’t see 
how we are ever to get time. There,” holding 
up the completed slip, a dainty, complex mass 
of needlework, “ isn’t that just—lovely? Pull 
out the bastings, Flo,” tossing the white bundle 
into her sister’s lap. 

“I suppose some little wretch will wear it, 
born with a silver spoon in its mouth, gold- 
lined, and the rest of the set ready for it to play 
with. Don’t you hate rich people ?” 

**T haven’t energy to hate anything to-night,” 
stretching her round arms above her head. 
“Tf I had a lot of money I’d have—TI think I’d 
have a Princess robe made up and ready to put 
on this minute.” 

“We haven't either of us a decent dress 
for warm weather. Do you know it?’ discon- 
tentedly. 

“Tsuppose so. It always has been so ever 
since I could remember. ‘ A double ruffle round 
her neck, and not a frock to wear.’ ” 

Steps came up the stairs. 

Enter Great-aunt Greatorex. I know she is 
&@ very commonplace invention, and I ought to 
apologise for her. But I couldn’t tell the story 
without her. 

She walked in without knocking. Both girls 
stared at her. They had never seen her before. 

“T am Bernice Greatorex. The front door 
was unlocked, and I walked in. I have been ail 
over the house.” 

“You look as if you were capable of it,” 
Florence thought. What she said was: 

* Are you Great-aunt Greatorex ?” 

“TI suppose thatis what you call me. Where’s 
your mother? I suppose you are two of the 
Carruthers girls ?” 








“Yes. Mamma is out of town fora few days. 
Will you be seated ?” 

It was Marjorie who spoke then, rising and 
drawing forward a chair. 

Aunt Greatorex stared at her sharply. She 
crossed the little room and scrutinised her care- 
fully, as if she were studying every line of face 
and figure. At the end of the inspection she 
nodded approvingly. 

** My dear, you’re a beauty.” 

* Yes,”’ Marjorie said, quietly. 

*‘T wish you would go and get me some tea,” 
turning sharply to Florence, watching the per- 
formance with round eyes. ‘ You don’t keep a 
servant, I conclude ?” 

“We have no servant. Will you get the tea, 
Flo? Itis almost time for Eva.” 

Florence left the room. Mrs. Greatorex 
loosened her bonnet strings and began a cate- 
thism. 

** How old are you ?” 

“Twenty last month.” 

“You do stitching, I suppose?” glancing at 
the lounge and sewing-machine. ‘ Whatdo the 
others do ?” 

“Eva is teaching. Florence is studying mu- 
sic and helping me. The younger ones are in 
school.” 

** How much do you earn ina year ?” 

“ About fifty pounds.” 

Marjorie was growing a little restive, but she 
kept her even tone. Only the clear red 
heightening in her cheeks betrayed her annoy- 
ance. 

* And what do you do with it ?” 

“T spend half on myself and Florence’s music. 
The rest goes into the family fund.” 

“Very well. Ihave come here for the pur- 
pose of taking one of you home with me. I will 
give youtwo years’ chance in the world. Ifyou 
are not married in that time, I shall send you 
back and take another. I think you will be my 
first choice. Will you go?” 

Marjorie Carruthers was never surprised a 
anything. She simply answered : 

“I do not see how I can be spared.” 
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««I will give your mother a hundred pounds a 
year while you stay with me.” 

“T will talk with her about it.” 

«You haven’t time for that. You must 
decide between now and eight o’clock.” 

Miss Carruthers lifted her delicate eyebrows 
ever so slightly. 

«Very well!” she said, calmly. ‘“ Now will 
you go downstairs, where it is cooler ?” 

Great-aunt Greatorex had been a family 
tradition ever since Marjorie could remember, 
The relationship came through her father, who 
never spoke of her without a half-smiling 
reservation of some kind. Cyril Carruthers 
had been almost a genius—so near one that he 
never succeeded in anything. When he died 
his family had nothing. How Mrs. Carruthers 
managed to keep her brood of six girls toge- 
ther was'a problem thatno one had yet solved. 
It seemed that the gift of practicality had 
descended on the children—the two elder ones, 
at least—in double measure, ie had been 
working a’ sewing machine forfour years, and 
Eva, at eighteen, had a fainlyygood position at 
a public school. 

t Mrs. Greatorex? ‘They had “heard all 
sorts of traditions about her wealth and whims, 
but-mone of them hadeverseen“her. ‘Florence 
had -her picture—no one seemed to -know 
how they came by it—and she-had desurea tt 
to be her ideal of the Witch of Bador. Marjorie 
thought of it almost before she ‘heard her 


speak. 

After all, it-was not a ‘bdd “face, old aid 
determined, but not wicked—~a little hard and 
distrustful “ 


Eva came‘in, excused herself when 
she heard ber in the hall, and-went out to 
meet her. There was»a: short, earnest consul- 
tation in the room above while Eva made some 
slight preparations to meet their .unexpected 
guest. 

“Go,” Eva said, in her final way. 

‘And poor little mamma ?” 

“Tthink mamma would say so if she were 
here. I suppose you are not bound to stay if 
you don’t like it. I’m half-way sorry for her— 
she lives all alone, doesn’t she ?” 

There was a wistful lookin Marjorie’s eyes. 

“T didn’t know that I wanted a change, but 
I believe I am half tired of this: endless stitch- 
ing. I’m afraid I rather want to go.” 

Both these girls had the capability of repose. 
Mrs. Greatorex looked at them critically as she 
sat opposite them at tea. Eva was blonde and 
stately—she belonged to her father’s side—with 
one of those sweet, rich, deep-toned voices that 
no amount of schoolroom training seemed to 
spoil. 

There were a few questions asked after tea, 
direct, prompt, business-like, and answered in 
like fashion. 

“TI will go,” Marjorie said. 
must go and pack.” 

“There will be no need of packing. We will 
begin at the beginning. We shall’ beat home 
in the morning.” 

“It will be your turn next,” Mrs. Greatorex 
said to Eva as the sisters parted. ‘‘ You may 
depend on me.” 

**I can wait,” the girl answered, with: her 
sweet, indifferent smile. 

Marjorie found herself in a new world with 
the next.day’s sunshine. The shopping for her 
new outfit began that very afternoon. © She 
thought she had a very well-developed specu- 
lative idea of a young lady’s needs.in the way of 
a wardrobe. She found herself very primitive 
and simple in her notions. 

It took a month to make Miss Carruthers a 
daughter of the house according to Mrs. Great- 
orex’s ideas of what was required by that young 
lady. Marjorie enjoyed even these preliminary 
proceedings. To spend hour‘after hour in those 

oewildering consultations over fabrics that she 
had hardly touched in her whole life; to ‘find 
her fancy the-only limit on her choice ; to roll 
through the crowded streets in cushioned ease, 
with never the need to lift her dainty finger to 
help herself; to sit down to the luxurious late 
dinner, of which she had no idea till it was set 
before her. 


* And now I 


Marjorie found herself amused by the contrast, 
remembering the days when she carried no in- 
considerable packages of finished or unfinished 
garments, riding in the street cars when they 
were not too crowded, cooking their own simple 
meals if the others were too busy. 

Her position was not unpleasant. Mrs. Great- 
orex had her whims and peculiarities, but she 
was not ill-tempered, and if she treated her new 
protégée a little as if she were a new plaything, 
a doll to be dressed and played with, why, she 
was old, Marjorie told herself, and lonely, and 
had a right to amuse herself. 

When the autumn came on they went away 
to the seaside. Marjorie’s great trunks had 
been sent away the day before. In one—ines- 
timable possession—lay cunningly packed three 
of Worth’s dresses, telegraphed for and specially 
made for-her. 

This high-bred, graceful young person, in 
inging dress of soft ash tints with cardinal 
reliefs, was hardly to be recognised as the. skil- 
ful workwoman to whom Mouseline and De Laine 
entrusted some of their most elaborate and 
special «work. 

They»were at one of the most crowded and 
fashionable. of the resorts of the day. Mrs. 
Greatorex had no simple tastes—did not pretend 
tobaveany. Her purpose was to.give herniece 
“techance” to use her beauty and her grace 
‘theattractions of money and family that 
po ah had as allies, and there was no better 
(field this Wrenn oom youth of the 
land» were supposed to. assemble. 

ET want justice done to Marjorie in the begin- 
ning. Inchavevsaid that she was wonderfully 
beautiful avidtknew it. But a sweeter, ’ yi 
more unsophisticated girl never lived. I 


mean ‘insi 8 She ‘had had -some- 
thing else to! ofseversince she had been 
old enough to think .at.all. 


Love and marriagebelonged in the future 
somewhere, of course, as they do for all girls, 
but it was nothing near or threatening. 

Flo would make a flirt by-and-bye. Eva 
would have asense of the practical advantages 
of any matrimonial possibility that might 
present itself. Marjorie alone thought of her 
stitching-was rather bored.than otherwise by 
the small. parties to which ‘she was. invited in 
her own small circle, and had never had.an ac- 
knowledged admirer in her life. ; 

**My dear,.your face is your fortune,’ Mrs. 
Greatorex said that morning over their. break- 
fast, before. they left home. ‘ You must make 
the most of it. If in two years it doesn’t make 
a place for you outside the dreadful drudgery of 
your native position, I shall consider you hope- 
less.” 

“ What do you expect me to do? Am I for 
sale to the highest bidder? Aunt, I'd rather go 
back now.” 

“Nonsense. All the men worth marrying are 
not in circumstances of starvation. It is as easy 
to fall in love with a man with money as with 
one without. I’m going to give you the oppor- 
tunity. Understand me,” as an impatient look 
settled in her companion’s face, “I do not 
undertake to influence your inclinations in the 
least. It amuses and pleases'me to dress you 
and watch your beauty. I am going to. put 
you in circumstances where you can have 
a breadth of choice, and you must makeit. That 
isall. ‘There is nothing very ogreish in that, I 
am sure.” 

To say that Marjorie was not pleased with her 
new life would be false. Just the mere un- 
linrited idleness to her who had never had a 
vacation in her life was purely delightful., And 
the stir and brilliancy and crowded life of this 
great hotel, of which she could not.at once see 
the bareness and homelessness, was like a part 
of a story. 

Mrs. Greatorex was not in the least nervous 
about her charge. She neyerblundered. That 
superb self-repose that was a part. of her nature 
saved her from false positions. If she was very 
quiet, there was not the slightest danger of the 
quiet being mistaken for stupidity, and /it' was 
a new charm among the giggling and chattering 





or scornfully silent types. 
* What shall I wear?” when - she left Mrs. 


Greatorex to dress for dinner—her first appear- 
ance in public at the great caravansary. 

It was a very warm day. When the dininc. 
hall was at its very fullest Mrs. Greatorex 
sailed in, and in her wake floated Miss 
Carruthers. 

Clad in white muslin. Don’t fancy simplicity, 
Dear me, no. Musiin whose fineness and costli. 
ness not a woman who saw it mistook, and in the 
fashion of its make London’s most exorbitans 
dressmaker betrayed her handiwork. A dress 
that suggested how much more the beauty that 
wore it might be eapable of—that-left with such 
a wearer a vague similitude of swans or water- 
lilies, or anything else you please stately and 
floating and unconscious, 

Per vy tog hers sat there —asherap fanned herself 

y er expensive fatom ‘of a fan, 
and Mrs. Greatorex ~watched her with satisfac- 
tion. _ Those eool, eardless glances at her sur- 


roundings 

result of »years of chabit, And it was a bare 
month since #he had/been the slave of a sewing- 
mathine, and had=mo:mote'dreamed of such a 
cha in her life than of «going round the 
world, and ‘that was the Jast-extreme of 


possibilities. 

She. followéd ‘Mrs.' ‘Greatorex’to the parlour 
where “her \kirid ‘congregated, ‘and sat there 
demurely listening to the smalleddies of tali. 
Mrs. Greatevex:was too muchia/woman of: the 
world to-malke the least) attempt at making a 

for \her niece. Tepe mem well 
that: twasia time'in ‘thei not. t-fature 
-when shewould ‘not Yr to find =e r for 
that rherown'wing. trouble 
baer et ‘the other way ; but she had won- 
\derfal! ‘itt the girl’s common-sense:and scl!- 


!poise. 

“€My) faee 4s my fortune.” Marjorie said it 
seventy lina an if it were a charm. Don’t 
“mistake -her. “She had not the least idea of 
trading on her beauty. But two years of possi- 
bilities lay before her. The fairy prince did not 
often penetrate into upper back rooms and urge 
his royal suit through the click of a sewing- 
machine. This seeméd his proper atmosphere. 
Andif she should find him or he her! She was 
very fresh, you see—unsophisticated, romantic. 
She thought it was all real, and knew so little 
about jealousies and envious rivalry that, but 
for that quiet of hers, she might have been 
made very miserable. n 

She enjoyed her splendid plumage as possibly 
a swan does. ; 

She dressed herself with a mative artistic 
taste. 

A vein of unsuspected poetry woke in her 
nature. She seemed likely to enjoy her summer 
—better perhaps than she ever would enjoy any- 
thing again. L 

The great sea, the splendid weather, the music, 
the colour. 

When Vincent Loar was presented to her and 
paid her the florid’ compliments’ that were his 
current coin with young women, she did not 
flutter in the least. 

Vincent Loar was a widower, rich as the hero 
of some Arabian Nights’ romance, splendid of 
dress and manner and equipages.: He'basked in 
one long summer of feminine smiles. 

Miss Carruthers turned on him the moonlight 
of her soft eyes, and saw that. he was forty years 
old. 

That was the conclusion of the whole matter 
for her. 

She took all his attentions calmly, an unaffected 
friendly indifference which Mr. Loar found it 
difficult to understand at first, and which piqued 
him into more marked devotion. She rode with 
him, dashing up to the verandah full of envious 
and critical lookers-on, blessedly unconscious of 
the least feeling about it. How could anyone 
suspect her of wanting to marry. a man twenty 
years older than herself ? 

“ Don’t you like Mr. Loar?” Mrs. Greatorex 
asked one morning. 

There never had been one word exchanged 
about him, more than about all the others with 
whom Marjorie walked or talked or rode. It was 





a misty, foggy, threatening .day. Miss 
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Carruthers, ina miraculous morning dress, was 
lounging in her aunt’s room. 

Already the young lady had fallen into 
various fine-lady ways. 

“Yes,” indifferently. “ But don’t you think,” 
hesitatingly, “that men as old as he grow tire- 
some after a little? I mean if they have 
nothing to think of in earnest. It seems as if a 
man ought to have something better to do than 
to just amuse himself.” 

“Mr. Loar is very rich,” quietly. 
mustn’t fall in love with him, Madge.” 

“ Fall in love with him !” pure surprise in her 
voice and the face she turned toward her 
monitor. “Why,he is as. old again as I am!” 
as if that was all there was to say about it. 

Mrs. Greatorex made no furtherremark. She 
smiled quietly to herself, well enough pleased 
with the girl’s feeling. There was hardly another 
woman in the house who would dare risk losing 
the prize of his hand and fortune. 

Perhaps Mr. Loar knew: it. He found out 
that there was one at least, when he proposed 
to her one night when they were out on the 
sands—an unconditional surrender, as if he had 
been a boy and this his first love affair. 

It was @ very — evening. The sea was at 
absolute rest. There was just a tinkle of the 
rippling, falling tide in the air—a great, glori- 
ous sunset over all. 

She turned on him a face unmistakeably full 
of surprise and pain and annoyance—a shocked 
look, as if he had in some way hurt her beyond 
reparation. 

He could not misunderstand, neither did at 
least a third of the watching damzels when they 
drove up to the hotel. 

“A quarrel,” -one of the Adams girls pro- 
nounced. 

“No, my dear. I half believe she has had 
the audacity to refuse him. He waited on her 
as if she had been a queen. I wonder if she 
has ?” with a breathless attempt at comprehen- 
sion. 

Mr. Loar went away after a day or two. He 
did not tell of his misfortune, certainly, but he 
left no manner of doubt in the mind of anyone 
as to what had happened. Perhaps he thought 
the thing so unparalleled that he was justified 
in not attempting concealment. 

But that was a good while after that little 
dialogue with Mrs. 'Greatorex— after John Wal- 
lace came. 

One afternoon Miss Carruthers sat in the 
shady baleony trying to listen to Fred Harper. 
Almost all the others were in their rooms; the 
house was quiet ; the summer spell lay over land 
and sea. 

Two young men came through the hall, and 
stopped within a few feet of the languidly-con- 
versing couple. 

Miss Carruthers turned her head idly; a 
change like lightning swept over her face, she 
was on her feet in'an instant,and had taken two 
steps toward the new comers. 

“Oh, Jack !” she said, half under her breath. 

How did it seem to Cecil Sumner, looking on: 
the drowsy, glowing summer day, the most 
beautiful woman he had ever seen, with that 
Impulsive, perfectly graceful and entirely 
natural outburst of greeting ? 

That picture of his—‘‘ Welcome” —that went 
on exhibition two years after, told the story of 
his first impressions. 

He was presented after a minute of exclama- 
tory questioning and explanation. 

Fred Harper had strolled away. The two 
young men seated themselves. Marjorie and 
John Wallace talked and talked, and Sumner 
listened and had a word now and then. 

Mrs. Greatorex found them so when she came 
down just before dinner. Majorie’s expressive 
face was full of light. 

“Oh, auntie, this is John Wallace.” 

Mrs. Greatorex lifted her glasses to her eyes 
and surveyed the young man. Clearly his name 

ad no association in her mind. She saw a 
handsome, careless-looking young fellow, and 
acknowledged the informal presentation with 
that reserve that might develope into anything 
by-and-bye. 


«You 





But when Cecil Sumner made her aware of 
his presence that was quite another matter. 

“Dear Mrs. Greatorex, are you determined 
~ _ me entirely ?” laughingly offering ner his 

and. 

Now Mrs. Greatorex had friends among young 
people. She was so worldly-wise that she knew 
how to humour the first quarter century of 
existence, and she had really a sunny side to 
her heart--not a bad heart on the whole either. 

Cecil Sumner had the very warmest corner of 
that side. 

Possibly, away back in the days of her own 
youth and courtship, Mrs. Greatorex too had 
been romantic and impulsive. 

She did have a sense of the kindness of fate 
as she saw Cecil standing there. His name had 
never crossed her lips, but from the very first 
hour of her acquaintance with Marjorie she had 
meant the two for each other. 

‘I thought you were in Germany or Switzer- 
land, or somewhere on the other side of the 
world,” she said. 

“*T was—almost—only I waited for my friend 
Wallace here, who is going in October.” 

“John! Iam soglad. Do tell me about it,” 
Marjorie said. “Italy, I suppose, and Rome, 
and you’ll be a famous painter. I want to know 
—Now.” 

The two sauntered away. Sumner watched 
her go, and answered Mrs. Greatorex’s question 
with his eyes on the graceful retreating figure. 

“A friend of mine—a brother artist. Poor, 
of course—we all are, or ought to be—to make 
anything—and a genius almost.” 

** And you introduced him ?” 

** Why, no; he introduced me. An old friend, 


I think.” 


“ Why, yes, auntie, you don’t know, of course. 
He almost lived in our family till two years ago 
—he had no home—and then he went away 
abroad, and I haven’t seen him till to-day 
since,” Marjorie explained that night in the 
sanctity of their own apartments. 

Mrs. Greatorex went on laying aside her 
complicated toilet arrangements. Like the 
rest of us, she had- taken one of those sudden 
dislikes at sight ; but, unlike most of us, she 
had learned to say nothing about it. Did any 
coming events cast that much-talked-of shadow 
over her feelings towards him ? 

They stayed a week. It was a little odd to 
notice the different standing of the two. In 
looks and manners there was nothing to choose 
between the two: in dress very little, for 
Sumner was one of the quietest of men in his 
apparel. And yet, if John Wallace had cared, 
he might have found himself annoyed and hurt. 
Miss Carruthers brought down on herself the 
first censure she had ever heard from her chape- 
rone’s lips by her open and marked friendliness 
for him. 

«I know he is poor—so am I,” pointedly. 

“What do I care for his poverty ?” a little 
crossly. ‘“ Of course it is a misfortune; but 
look at the manner of man he is. Don’t you 
know that these artists are always half vaga- 
bonds ?” 

Whereat Miss Carruthers’s slender neck 
straightened itself; the red sweet lips shut 
themselves hard. 

“Nothing but an artist,” Mollie Adams said, 
that same day, with that sugared sneer of 
hers. 

“So is Mr. Summer an artist,” a little 
sulkily. 

“ But that is quite a different thing. Mr. 
Sumner is an amateur; there is no necessity in 
his case. He is worth a quarter of a million 
now, and will have another quarter when an old 
aunt dies.” 

The young man himself spoke just behind 
them. 

« Who is suffering at your hands now, young 
ladies ? Miss Carruthers, you look quite ready 
for combat.” 

It was impossible to tell whether or not he 
had heard. 

“Are you an amateur artist?” she asked, 
abruptly. ‘I despise amateurs.” 

‘So do I,” very quietly, “but I fearI am 
only that. “My friend Wallace is the man who 





does the real work. We shall be very proud to 
have him acknowledge us, one of these years, I 
believe.” 

“Thank you,” with a grateful little look. 
“Mr. Wallace is an old friend of mine, if he will 
let me call myself so.” 

And Sumner had his reward that evening. 
Miss Carruthers never had been so sweet to any- 
one in her life as she was to him. 

And meanwhile John Wallace was indulging 
in a little languid flirting with Miss Adams, his 
detractor of the afternoon. 

Marjorie ground her small white teeth, 
figuratively speaking, as she saw what was go- 
ing on. 

They went away, and others came and went, 
and Mrs. Greatorex and hercharge visited other 
places and drifted about with the rest of her 
people through the “season,” and late October 
found her at home again. 

Miss Carruther'’s had acquitted herseif entirely 
to Mrs. Greatorex’s satisfaction. 

She began to see that the girl was not moved 
by such motives as swayed others of her age. 
She was quite satisfied that the time should go 
as it had done. 

Marjorie was a powerin her own way—an un- 
spoiled belle, if the thing exists. This winter 
might bring her her fate. 

Mrs. Greatorex never had had much respect 
for the ‘earlier drift of visitors at the great 
watering-place hotels. 

It was all well enough for an introduction, 
but that was all. 

Cecil Sumner let her know he was in town 
almost before she had shaken the dust of travel 
from her garments. 

“You haven’t gone. I am glad.” 

“ Well, I hada plan. Something that I think 
I want, and that I think I shall lose if I go 
away. I am not quite sure about wanting it, 
and not in the least sure of getting it if I do, but 
I concluded to stay and find out.” 

“ Yes,” with a nod. Then she looked straight 
into the young man’s eyes, who blushed a little 
and smiled consciously, and immediately began 
talking about something else. 

Just after this Summer and Wallace sat 
smoking in that sociable silence that men do 
find possible. Sumner broke it. 

‘IT half wished we had planned to go out next 
spring instead of just now,” he said. 

“It isn’t too late to change,” Wallace said, 
with his cigar between his lips. 

The other turned quickly. 

** Could you wait ?” 

“The De Forests have opened a little vein of 
portrait painting for me. I shall accumulate 
shekels thereby, and be busy till nearly 
spring.” 

“Suppose we put it off. I’ve something of 
my own on hand.” 

“ Not portraits, I suppose ?”’ dryly. “ A woman 
in the case ?” 

“Yes,” gently, “there is a woman in the 
case,” with a curious glance at Wallace’s un- 
conscious face. 

«Then I suppose it is settled,” after a few 
minutes—‘ for all time, likely enougn. I have 
a presentiment that I shall go alone, if ever I 
go.” 

” So the winter set in. 

Wallace called now and then at Mrs. Great- 
orex’s,and not unfrequently met Miss Carruthers 
at other homes. 

He did not affect fashionable gaiety over- 
much; he was too busy, and he said with ver- 
fect frankness that his circumstances would not 
allow it, but he did go now and then, having no 
lack of invitations. 

There was a footing of safe friendliness be- 
tween himself and the beautiful girl who had 
been his playmate so many years. An uncon- 
scious state that was full of latent possibilities, 
after all. 

He used to talk about her to Sumner, always 
in that quietly friendly way, her looks on some 
particular occasion, some childish reminiscence, 
frequently enough an artist’s criticism on form 
or colour or dress. 

Sumner was curiously’irresponsive. Wallace 
noticed the preoccupation, but set it down to 
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that half-confession, Sumner’s reason for not 
going abroad ; and, doing as he would be done 
by, asked no questions. 

And Sumner, no novice at love-making, to 
his shame be it said, was as bashful as a school- 
boy. 

He followed Miss Carruthers as the tide 
follows the moon, and he never dared hint by 
word or look what-hurt was in his heart. 

And Marjorie went everywhere, and was 
beginning to get tired of it all, alittle, and never 
guessed in the slightest what was going on under 
that slightly-bored exterior that was considered 
one of thecharms of Cecil Sumner’s style. 

The two young men had a studio in common, 
where Wallace really worked and Sumner pro- 
fessed to. In the same building was the only 
home that Wallace had, a great attic-like room 
furnished with all kinds of odds and ends of 
furniture, quaint and ugly, or quaint and beau- 
tiful, as the case might be. 

It was so high up that it seemed to belong to 
the upper air rather than to the noisy world 
below. 

It was a favourite haunt cf Sumner’s, and 
Wallace used to find him there often enough 
when he came up from his paints and brushes 
below. 

One night, when all the sky-world was flooded 
with moonlight, Wallace came up three steps at 
a time, and flung open his door as though a 
crowd waited to enter. A dark shadow in a 
dark corner stirred slightly ; a fragrant wreath 
of cigar-smoke floated out to him. 

* Hullo, Sumner, isityou? I’ve been look- 
ing for you.” 

** Yes, I am here.” 

«Where arethe matches? Have you another 
of those cigars? You go about among all sorts 
of gossiping women. Is there any truth in the 
story that Marjorie Carruthers is going to marry 
Vincent Loar ?” 

“IT have heard so,’ 
in his tones. 

** Do you believe it ?” 

“I don’t know,” indifferently. “It is likely 
enough as girls go. He is rich enough.” 

Wallace sprang up and began stumbling up 
and down the room. 

“Confound these chairs!” sending one the 
length of the apartment; “ I don’t see why they 
need all be in the middle of the floor. If I 
thought the story was true, I’d—I’d a 

«What ?” 

“Well, I don’t know what,” with a short, 
joyless laugh. ‘Is it possible that I am in love 
with her myself ?” 

“Not impossible, I think.” 

‘What shall I do about it ?” standing still 
and asking the question in amazement. 

There was no answer from the motionless 
shadow in the corner. The white drifts of 
smoke floated out into the light, but no words 
came. 

** Have you gone to sleep ?”” impatiently. 

“No. Doaboutit? ‘Tell her.’ 

** But I’m so poor,” lugubriously. 

“That’s your misfortune and not your fault,” 
philosophically. ‘If she’s worth having, she 
will not mind the poverty; if she isn’t, you are 
well rid of her.” 

* You don’t know anything about it.” 

Silence again. Wallace was tramping about 
the room. Sumnersmoked on, rising at last and 
tossing the end of his cigar into the grate. 

‘Tl leave you to your reflections,” he said, 
lazily. ‘“ Miss Carruthers is a very charming 
girl, and I advise you to present your case. 
Good night.” 

How was any one to know that this lazy, 
spoiled boy, alone in his luxurious room, sat 
musing and smoking till his fire went out and 
the grey dawn came in at the windows, and 
crept off to bed at last with a tired, haggard 
face that looked—if there had been any one to 
see it—as if care and trouble were no strangers? 

It was so hard for him who had had his own 
way all his life to look tbe truth in the face. 

Marjorie Carruthers did not care for him. He 
had never had any hope from the very first, and 
now this friend of his, the man he really loved, 
must needs find her sweet also. 


without the least interest 





Wallace had been asieep soundly and calmly 
five hours when Cecil Summer closed his eyes 
for a little restless sleep. 

That very night Miss Carruthers sat beside 
herdressing-room fire. She had dismissed her 
maid—Marjorie had a maid now—and was do- 
ing her apparently discontented thinking quite 
alone. 

Its results came out in the morning. 

«Auntie, I want to go home.” 

“Very well, my dear. Not till after Mrs. 
Carew’s party ?” 

“T think I'd like to go at once—to-day,” ker 
lips quivering a little. 

She had expected, at least, a tacit disap- 
proval. 

“You might take the night train and be at 
home in the morning. You will want to-day to 
make preparations and purchases.” 

“Teer 

“You will not stay too long, Marjorie ?” half 
appealingly. “You leave me alone here, you 
know, and there are so many of you at home.” 

** You are so good to me,” breaking down and 
covering her face. “Ill come in a fortnight— 
but I want to see my mother.” 

“That is all right,” cheerfully, “only you 
must not forget to come back.” 

Wherein Mrs. Greatorex was wise as a ser- 
pent. 

“‘T wonder what she wants, that young 
woman?” Mrs. Greatorex soliloquised, after- 
ward. “Is she very ambitious or very ro- 
mantic? Vincent Loar is rich enough, if that 
is all. She is cool, certainly, and knows she 
need not hurry. If she wants position, she is 
likely enough to get it.” 

And there Mrs. Greatorex’s wisdom left her. 
Marjorie was simply waiting for the fairy 
prince. 

Her face was her fortune, and with it she 
meant to secure love and a real home. 

Miss Carruthers made her little journey quite 
alone. 

The Carruthers family were over their break- 
fast when their door-bell rang and one of the 
younger girls answered it. 

There was a smothered exclamation, and the 
next minute Marjorie herself came into the 
room. 

There was a half vacation from everything 
but Eva’s teaching that day while Marjorie 
talked. Her weekly letters had never failed, 
but there were so many things to be said. 

“T have seen John Wallace,” she said, at last, 
abruptly. 

«« He has been here, just for a flying call.” 

‘He did not tell me,” with surprise ; “and 
you did not.” 

«Tt was only last week. 
Madge?” 

Florence was the questioner. 

Miss Carruthers found herself blushing, she 
had no idea why. 

Eva looked at her curiously, rose and said 
that she should be late at school, and went 
out. 

It was afterward, in the late afternoon, that 
Miss Carruthers went up to the old sewing- 
room. 

“Tt is allas it used to be,” her mother said. 

She threw back the cover of her sewing- 
machine. 

‘Let me see the demon that used to rule my 
life,’ laughingly. “And it was no unkindly 


Do you like him, 





demon either.” 

A bit of half-hemmed ruffling lay on the 
table. The wheel turned, the glistening needle 
clicked as of old, the delicate seam slid out 
| from under her fingers. 

** My right hand has not forgot its cunning. 
jr haven’t touched a machine since I went 
| away.” 

Her mother was standing beside her. Mar- 
jorie looked up at her, with the old loving look 
in her eyes. 

“Are you happier, my daughter?” with a 
little tremor in her voice. She had feared so 








| much for this beautiful, untried girl of hers. 
| “Yes, mother, I think Iam. 


- turesque, to say the least. 


It is all so pic- 
In less than two 





years I am coming back. I shall be tired of it 
by that time, and Eva can have her turn.” 

Mrs. Carruthers sighed, and said no more. 

Marjorie wondered that night when Eva was 
quietly asleep beside her if she was really being 
spoiled by her new life. The old home looked 
so small and dingy, their living appointments 
so worn and shabby. 

She made her fortnight’s visit, enjoying every 
minute of it,and was back in Mrs. Greatorex’s 
house a week before the Christmas season. 

The night of her arrival she was at a large 
party. Mrs. Greatorex had her dress ready jor 
her, a creamy dead silk, soft and clinging, with 
ornaments of heavy dead gold. All her dusky 
hair was knotted severely low in her neck, and 
she looked, somehow, like an antique goddess. 

John Wallace, beguiled into going, was wan- 
dering about the rooms, awfully forswearing 
the world and the vanities thereof, when he first 
saw her. Party-going seemed quite a different 
affair afterthat. The goddess’s cheek reddened 
everso slightly, and the glad look came into her 
eyes, but her greeting was conventionally proper 
this time. 

Cecil Sumner, more languid and bored than 
ever, lounged in late in the evening. He was 
doing a little faint-flavoured flirtation with a 
pretty, listless girl, when a silken train swept 
against him, an odour of roses floated to him, a 
shape in clinging antique drapery. passed on 
John Wallace’s arm. 

His heart bounded up into his throat. 

** Miss Carruthers has returned,” he said, 
calmly, to his companion. 

Half-an-hour after he was talking with only 
half-concealed eagerness, and she was answering 
with those wonderful bright eyes and silvery 
tones of hers. John Wallace, beholding tie 
tableau, felt an uncomfortable twinge of some- 
thing that he strangled in the beginning. 

The winter went on. Mrs. Greatorex shut 
her eyes just as long as she could to what was 
going forward. She had had such faith in the 
ambitious determination of her protégée that 
she was not willing to relinquish it. She was 
forced to acknowledge at last that John 
Wallace’s attentions were growing decidedly 
marked, and that Miss Carruthers enjoyed them 
— acknowledged it to herself unwillingly, not 
to another soul. : 

Marjorie had set her heart on going to a wed- 
ding reception. In the afternoon Mrs. Greatorex 
announced her intention of staying at home. 

“Qh, aunt!’ looking up with disappointed 
face; “‘ I wanted so much to go.” 

You have not been particularly careful of 
late to gratify my wishes.” 

Marjorie was beginning to find that her way 
was not all smooth. Mrs. Greatorex had de- 
veloped a temper not wholly angelic. If Mar- 
jorie suspected that John Wallace had come in 
the way of her sunshine, it was only suspicion. — 

“Perhaps Mrs. Hathaway would take me, 
she said, wistfully, after a little silence. 

“If you choose to ask her,” frigidly. 

So Marjorie went with Mrs. Hathaway, and 
wore her prettiest dress for the occasion, and 
came home at midnight radiant. 

Mrs. Greatorex woke out of her first sleep. 
In the dim light of the night-lamp the white 
vision at her bedside seemed to shine in a bright- 
ness of its own. 

« Auntie, I am so sorry to wake you, but I 
could not sleep till Ihad told you. I wanted 
you to know the very first. I have—promised 
to marry John Wallace.” 7 

Mrs. Greatorex sat up in bed, awful to look 
upon in her night attire. 

« You have !” in solemn accents. 

“Yes; not just at once, you know; but by- 
and-bye, when he has made his fortune. ‘My 
face is my fortune,’ and his is not much more, 
laughing nervously. ‘ 

“That beggar! You may go home just a3 
Foon as you please.” : 

« Aunt,” after a breathless pause of dismay, 
«do you mean it?” Ys 

«TI mean it—to-morrow, if you choose, throw- 
ing herself back on her pillows. 

“ Very well,” quietly, trying hard not to let 
the tears come. 
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“You are an ungrateful girl You have 
thrown yourself away. Now go, and let me 
sleep if I can.” 

«Good night.” 

There was no reply. 
turned her back. 

«JT have news which will make it necessary for 
me to go home by the early train to-morrow. It 
will not be necessary to disturb Mrs. Greatorex. 
Ihave seen her to-night,” she said to a wait- 
ing servant. 

So when Mrs. Greatorex found the card that 
Marjorie slipped under her door on her way out 
of the house the next morning Miss Carruthers 
was already some miles on her way home. Not 
alone; Cecil Sumner was with her. He had met 
her as she alighted from the cab at the station 
door.” 

“ Miss Carruthers !’”” 

“It is I,” paying the driver. “Iam going 
home.” 

“Itis sudden, isn’tit ?” 

He had seen her the night before. 

“Very sudden.” 

“Not bad news ?” ; 

They were walking down the platform. He 
had taken her satchel and shawl. 

“Not very bad news. I am turned out of Mrs. 
Greatorex’s house for promising to marry John 
Wallace.” 

The young man’s face blanched, but in her 
happy preoccupation she did not see that. She 
only heard his words of congratulation. 

He bought her ticket and accompanied her 
into the train. 

He was sitting beside her when the train 
started. 

“You will be carried off,” in a little alarm. 

“That is what I intend, if you will allow me. 
Ican’t have you going away in this fashion, and 
as Wallace is not here, you must let me take his 
place.” 


Mrs. Greatorex had 


* - * * * 


Three months after, in which time they had 
not heard a word from Mrs. Greatorex, there 
came a letter. 

“You had small patience, my dear,” it said, 
“with an old woman’s disappointment and ill- 
temper. Now that I am well over it will you 
come and see me ?—next week, if youcan. I 
want to talk with you.” 

“Shall I go?” Marjorie said, having read her 
epistle aloud. 

She was sitting before her sewing-machine, 
and, as of old, Florence was cutting the edge of 
a strip of Hamburg edging. 

“You owe her at least an apology,” Mrs. 
Carruthers said. ‘I think she meant kindly by 
you.” 

Mrs. Greatorex’s carriage met the young lady 
at the station. 

“Now tell me about it.” 

Dinner was over. They were quite by them- 
selves, 

“Tell me about it. You are to be married, 
I suppose ?” 

wre” 

“Has Mr. Wallace realised his fortune ?” 

“Tt isn’t Mr. Wallace,” shyly. 

“May I ask who it is, then ?” 

“Cecil Sumner.” 

Pn Marjorie Carruthers! I will never forgive 
1m.” 


“For marrying me?” 
“For not telling me.” 


A little after, when they had come to it in 
their talk : : 

“Do you think Eva would come to me this 
summer P”? 

“Eva is to be married too to Mr. Wallace.” 

Marjorie and he had found they had made 
4 mistake in their supposed mutual preference. 

So in June there was a quiet double wedding, 
and John Wallace went abroad not only. with 
— friend but with his wife and his friend’s 

e. 





Epucars the whole man—the head, the heart, 


FACETIZ. 





Tue Licutest AnrmMAL.—The ounce. 
—Funny Folks. 
Tue Fruit oF THE OxrorD, MAccLESFIELD, 
AND CHESTER ExLEecTions.—Bri-berry. 
—Funny Folks. 
A HAPPY “ILE.” 


Nova Scorta has “struck ile,” and the popu- 
lar toast there is now, “ Our ‘Ile’-and Home.” 

—Funny Folks. 
Tue Best Means or Coouine PARNELLITE 
Axrpour.—Plenty of pol-ice. —Funny Folks. 
Wuat You May Exprcr at tHe Aquarium 
Circus.—Sea-horses. —Funny Folks. 
Tue Rent in THE Cioups.—That of the 
average Irish landowner. —Funny Folks. 
An “UNSPEAKABLE” Puiace.—Dum(b)fries. 

—Funny Folks. 
Aw Harx-tick Expepitrion.—Going to listen 
whether the clock has stopped or not. 

—Funny Folks. 
A Boston artist painted an orange-peel on the 
sidewalk so natural that six fat men slipped 


| down on it. 


A casz of suspended animation.—Swinging in 
a hammock. 


A cooungss has sprung up between night and 
morning. 
ART-CLASS. 


Inspector: “ What isa‘ landscape painter’ ?” 
Srupent: “ A painter of landscapes.” 
Insprctor: ‘Good. What is an ‘animal 
painter’ ?” a» — 
StupeEnt: “ A painter of animals.” 
Inspector: “ Excellent. What is a ‘marine 
painter ’ ?” 
Stupent: “ A painter of marines.” 
InsPecToR: “Admirable. Go and tell it 
them. Call next class.” 
[Exeunt students. ] —Punch. 
FROM LORD SH-BR-KE TO W. E. G. 
War isa bycicle like the Queen’s Preroga- 
tive ? 
Because it’s a power to wield. 
TABLE-BOOK. 
Tue most useful book for the table is one 
from which you can always take a leaf. 
—Punch. 


—Punch. 


IDIOMATIC. 


«By the pow’rs!” has hitherto been a pecu- 
liarly Irish exclamation. Henceforth it will be 
adopted by the Turks. —Punch. 


Form or TELEGRAM TO Your SHOEMAKER. 
—Make me another pair exactly like my last. 
—Punch. 

A Cuitp or Mo.iern’s.—What does Sarah 
Bernhardt live on? French roles. —Punch. 


Tuer dog has a queer way of wearing more 
clothes in summer than in winter. In winterhe 
wears only his coat, but in summer he wears 
his coat and pants. 

Ir is all well enough to say “Take things as 
they come,” but suppose they don’t come? 

“ T wisx I could settle this confounded coffee,” 
said an impatient traveller at a railway restau- 
rant. ‘Try a broomstick,” said a moody man 
with a scratched nose. “ That is what everything 
is settled with at our house.” 


RATHER A FREE TRANSLATION. 

Parson: “ Ah, Smithers, it’s all very well for 
you to say you have not been drinking again 
since lunch, for I know very well you have. I’ve 
seen too much of this sort of thing, Smithers, to 
be easily deceived.” 

Smirners (taking refuge in compliments, as 
is the wont of cockney-suburban gardeners in 
similar emergencies) : ‘“‘ Lor’, sir, why I think I 
moight say to yhoo what moi ould guv’nor 
used to say tome. ‘Will,’ says ’e, ‘ Will, it’s 





the body ; the head to think, the heart to feel, 
and the body to act. 





noa use you tellin’ no lies to an ould loier like 
me!” —Judy. 


QUERY ? 


Can cucumber frames be called “growing 
panes” ? 

Can the edge of your razor be said to bea 
quickset ’edge ? 

Can “curtain lectures” be properly described 
as ‘‘ Home Rule”? 

Can “green”-grocers be expected to be 
always very confiding tradesmen? —Judy. 


THE LATEST FRA THE NORTH. 


His Grace (with indignation): “I’m sur- 
prised at you, Sandy, allowing those gentlemen 
to talk so much. It was quite impossible to get 
a shot at the deer.” 

Sanpy (apologetically): “Your grace, a’m 
sure I couldna help it; an’, besides, they were 
only speaking French, and I thocht the deer 
wouldna understand them.” —Judy. 

A MODEST REQUEST. 


Mary: “ Oh, if you please, ma’am, the young 
person next door, her sister’s husband’s cousin, 
ma’am, is down below, and he says would you 
have any objection to me calling the young per- 
son over the wall, ’cause followers ain’t allowed 
at her place.” —Judy. 

EH ? 


Tourist: “Rare sport in these parts, I 
hope ?” 

SportTsMAN: “ Yes, very rare. I’ve been out 
three hours and haven’t got a shot yet.” 

—Judy. 

A pocToR, being out for a day’s shooting, took 
an errand-boy to carry the game-bag. Entering 
a field of turnips, the dog pointed, and the boy 
overjoyed at the prospect of his master’s suc- 
cess, exclaimed, ‘‘ Lor’, master, there’s a covey; 
if you get near ’em, won’t you physic ’em ?”’ 
“Physic ’em, you young rascal, what do you 
mean f” said the doctor. ‘Why, kill ’em, to be 
sure,” replied the lad. 


A Two-Froot rule—Don’t wear tight shoes. 


Every harness-maker leaves traces of his 
work behind. 
Is IT soP 


As the Sultan is always in hot water, we think 
he must be a heavy shareholder in the “ Bilin 
Natural Mineral Water Company.” Will Mr. 
Epstein, the worthy manager, kindly inform us 
if itis so? —Fun. 

Tue Naps or tHE Necx.—A white — 

—Fun. 


Ir is much to be regretted that the Irish 
assassins hang together so—it stands in the way 
of their hanging separately and in ae 

—Fun. 


A (Dout)cienat Farturze.—The Naval Demon- 
stration. —Fun. 
LUX-URIOUS LAW. 


In questions arising from the obstruction of 
windows by adjoining buildings it is found that 
“ light” actions are heavy ones. —Fun. 


A BOOTIFUL THOUGHT. 


Young ladies are not obdurate, but show their 
softer character by wearing ‘‘ I yield ” — 
—Fun. 


STRANGE COM-BANNERIONSHIP. 


THERE is but a very little difference between 
our national flag and a workhouse coat; one 
being a Union Jack and the other a union jacket. 

—Fun. 
THE BETROTHED. 


Exper Sister: “You should make friends 
again. It is absurd for an engaged pair to 
quarrel.” 

Laura: “ Well, then, let Edgar say the first 
word.” 

Enpaar (with a lively recollection of the recent 
tiff): « Yes,so long as you have the last you 
don’t care.” —Fun. 


A ppessmMAKER should be careful of her 
habits. 








A cRvEL eritic states that a certain actor 
| never made a point except when he sharpened 
| his lead-pencil. 
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Moruer: ‘“ Now, Gerty, be a good girl, and 
give Aunt Julia a kiss and say: good night.’ 
Gerty: “No,no. If I kiss her she'll box my 
ears, like she did papa’s last night.” 

Wuar better time to be buried in slumber than 
at the dead of night ? 


A woman having heard a great deal about 
“preserving autumn leaves,” put up some, but 
afterward told a neighbour that they were not 
fit to eat. 





Tue VaLvuE or Rassits AND SHEEP.—A con- 
tributor of thirty years’ experience in the breed- 
ing of tame rabbits sends the following compara- 
tive calculation to a contemporary. If wild 
rabbits are to become extinct—as some prophesy 
— it will prove increasingly valuable :—‘ Tame 
rabbit breeding: 1,000 doe rabbits will breed 25 
young ones each in 52 weeks, worth 1s. 6d. each 
at 14 weeks old in the London markets: 25,000 
rabbits at 1s. 6d. each, £1,875; the outlay for 
rabbits, at 2s. each doe, £100; hutches, at 2s. 
each, £100. Total outlay, £200. Sheep breed- 
ing: 125 ewes will breed 150 lambs in 52 weeks, 
worth £2 5s. each at 28 weeks old; 150 lambs at 
£2 5s., £337 10s.; wool, £30; total produce, 
£367 10s. Theoutlay forsheep at £2 5s. each 
ewe, £281 5s.; hurdles and stakes, £5; total 
outlay, £286 5s. Food: one ewe and her lamb 
will consume the same quantity of food as eight 
does and their young ones, so that the cost of 
food amounts to the same. Take £367 10s. 
from £1,875 and there remain £1,507 103. 
balance in favour of rabbits. This information 
I would give to anyone who would like to try it 
on a small scale, having had thirty years’ expe- 
rience.” 


CORAL 





Corat is a marine production, of which there 
are several varieties, It was well known to the 
ancients, but it was reserved for the moderns to 
discover its real nature. It is, in fact, the nidus 
or nest of a certain species of vermes. As an 
ornament, black coral is most esteemed ; but the 
red is also highly prized. 

Coral is found in very great abundance in the 
Red Sea, the Persian Gulf, in various places. in 
the Mediterranean, on the coast of Sumatra, 
etc. It grows on rocks, and on any solid sub- 
marine body; and it is necessary to its produc- 
tion that it should remain fixed to its place. It 
has generally a shrub-like appearance. In the 
Straits of Messina, where a great deal is fished 
up, it usually grows to nearly a foot in length, 
and its thickness is about that of the little 
finger. It requires eight or ten years to arrive 
at its greatest size. The depth at which it is 
obtained is various—from ten to one hundred 
fathoms or more; but it seems to be necessary 
to its production that the rays of the sun should 
readily penetrate to the place of its habitation. 
Its value depends upon its size, solidity, and the 
depth and brilliancy of its colour, and is so very 
various that, while some of the Sicilian coral 
sells for eight and ten guineas an ounce, other 
descriptions of it will not fetch one shilling a 
pound. The pale and fashionable pink hue, at 
present so much sought after, naturally realizes 
a very high price; in fact, the charge for fine 
specimens is purely arbitrary. It is highly 
prized by opulent natives in India, as well as by 
the fair sex throughout Europe. The inferior 
or worm-eaten coral is used in some parts of the 
Madras coast in the celebration of funeral rites. 
It is also used as a medicine. 

Beside the fishery in the Straits of Messina 
already alluded to, there are valuable fisheries 
on the shores of Majorca, and Minorca, and. on 
the coast of Provence. A good deal of Mediter- 
ranean coral is exported to India, which, how- 
ever, draws the largest portion of its supplies 
from the Persian Gulf. The produce of the 
fishery at Messina is stated by Spallanzani to 
amount to twelve quintals of two hundred and 
fifty pounds each. 





The manner of fishing coral is nearly the same 
everywhere. That which is most commonly 
practised in the Mediterranean is as follows : 

Seven or eight men go in a boat, commanded 
by the proprietor ; the caster throws his net, 
if we may so call the machine which he uses to 
tear up the coral from the bottom of the sea; 
and the rest work the boat and help to draw 
in the net. This is composed of two beams of 
wood tied crosswise, with leads fixed to them to 
sink them. To these beams is fastened a quan- 
tity of hemp, twisted loosely round, and inter- 
mingled with some loose netting. In this 
condition the machine is let down into the sea; 
and when the coral is pretty strongly entwined 
in the hempand nets, they draw it up with a 
rope, which they unwind according to the depth 
and which it sometimes requires half a dozen 
boats to draw. If this rope happen to break, the 
fishermen run the hazard of being lost. Béfore 
the fishers go to sea they agree for the price of 
the coral, and the produce of the fishery is 
divided at the end of the season into thirteen 
parts, of which the proprietor has four, the 
caster two, and the other six men one each; the 
thirteenth belongs to the company in payment 
for boat-hire, etc. 








BRIDGED BY HIS LOVE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


** Clytie Cranbourne,” “* The Golden Bowi,” 
* Poor Loo,” “ Bound to the Trawi.” 
“ Fringed with Fire,” &c., fc. 


° a 
CHAPTER XXVII. 
STILL DIVIDED. 


“Yrs, Harry, we must part. I will never tie 
you to a suspected woman like myself. Unless 
this cloud of suspicion is removed from my 
name I shall never marry, and I will certainly 
not blight your prospects by linking your life 
with mine.” 

It was Rosalind Redesdale who spoke. 

‘Three months have elapsed since Lord Brack- 
nell’s violent death, and many dreadful things 
had occurred in the interval to change our 
beautiful, simple-minded heroine into a suffer- 
ing, resolute woman. 

The shock of learning that the man who had 
insulted her had met with a violent death almost 
in the very instant that. she had fled from his 
side well nigh overwhelmed her tender and 
pitiful nature. 

But this was as nothing to the horror 
which she felt when she realised that she was 
suspected of, at least, having some guilty 
knowledge of the crime. Her examination 
before the coroner’s jury was a terrible ordeal 
for one so young and so unaccustomed to face 
the hard realities of life; but even this was not so 
bad as the cold looks of friends and the averted 
faces of those who had once eagerly. sought 
her. 

She had only remained at South Hail for a 
short time, for Lady Mabel had taken her away, 
and, to do the proud, selfish woman justice, she 
had stood bravely by the girl, and had warded 
off many a stinging blow aimed at her. 

But even Lady Mabel could not save Rosalind 
from the consequences of one awful discovery. 
This was no less than the finding of Lord 
Bracknell’s watch secreted’ in a flower-pot which 
stood outside the window of the room that the 
girl had slept in while she stayed. at South 
Hall. 

Unfortunately for our heroine, no one else had 
used the room after her, until the discovery was 
made. 

Mrs. Vane had ordered that the chamber 
should have a thorough cleaning, and 61d Martha 
Milstead had been called in to scrub it out, and 
todo some of the rough work, and the day fol- 
lowing Mrs. Vane, looking over and rearranging 








ornaments-and* flowers, came upon the gold 
hunting-watch: 

Of course she made no secret of what she had 
found. Naturally enough she never suspected 
who the real owner of the watch had been, and 
she called her servants and questioned them 
about it. Then she told her husband, and 
showed the dangerous treasure, and thus, before 
many days had passed, the matter came to the 
ears of the police, and Mr. Behenna paid a visit 
to South Hall, 

He, indeed, took possession of the watch, and 
matters assumed so grave an appearance that had 
Rosalind evinced the least hesitation, or shown 
the faintest sign of intending to leave the 
country; she would at once have been. arrested. 

As it was she never felt sure when she rose 
from bed each morning that the next sunrise 
would not find her the inmate of a prison. 

Matters were in this condition when Harry 
Harcourt came to ask her to change her name 
for his and give him the right to protect her. 
He had succeeded beyond his hopes in all 
he had attempted. He was now a Men- 
ber of Parliament, and was also compara- 
tively rich through an unexpected legacy be- 
queathed him by a distant relative of his late 
father. 

Fortune smiled brightly upon him, there was 
a vast field for his ambition open before him, 
his love had bridged the social gulf that lay 
between Rosalind and himself, and now he came 
to claim her. 

And this was the decision that met him— 
she would never marry while a breath of sus- 
picion rested upon her name. 

«But, my darling,. what would you have me 
do ?” he asked, in dismay, when she had uttered 
the words with which this chapter begins. “ You 
know that I shall never relinquish the hope of 
calling you my wife while we both live; and, as 
for linking your life with mine, are we not 
one in heart, and shall we not always be so?” 

“IT should say yes. but for your sake, Harry,” 
was the sad reply, “but I see no break in the 
clouds that hang over me. At any moment I 
may be arrested on the horrible charge of 
murder, and until Lord Bracknell’s assassin is 
discovered I shall always be undersuspicion, It 
is hard enough for me to bear such a burden 
alone, but to feel that I had brought it upon 
you would be intolerable.” 

“But your burdens are my burdens, Rosie, 
whether you are. my wife or not,” he urged. 
““No wife could be loved more devotedly than I 
love you. The hope of winning you has been 
the star that has led me on to overcome untold 
difficulties. But for the love I have for you 
I should at this moment be nothing more than 
an usher ina schoolat the very best; now there 
is no position in the state to which an English- 
man can aspire that may not one day be mine. 
And I owe it all to you, Rosie; every step I 
have gained, every victory I have won, either 
over myself or over my competitors, is due to 
you; even the money which has just been left 
to me would never have been so bequeathed if 
I had not already given substantial promise of 
sooner or later making the name I bear one to 
be proud of. But it is for you all this has been 
done, Rosie, and the days and years to come 
will be a blank to me unless my life is passed 
with you.” 

The tears were in her eyes as she listened to 
him ; her heart was heavy and she sighed sadly 
as she replied: 

“I should be utterly unworthy of your great 
leve, Harry, if through selfish weakness 
allowed myself to yield now against my convic- 
tions and my judgment. I shall never be a 
wife unless I am your wife, dearest; but I 
should despise myself, and I should make both 
our lives miserable, if I came to you with this 
danger of disgrace hanging over me, Let Lord 
Brackhell’s murderer be discovered, let me be 
free from the shadow of suspicion, and then I 
will come to you and ask.you.to marry me, 
Harry, as I once asked you to run away with 
me bed 


And she tried to smile her tears and his 
trouble away, but the tears and the trouble 
were not so easily got rid of. 
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He took her in his arms and soothed her and 
calied her: his wronged; injured, darling; but 
pis heart was sore anid heavy within him. 

How was he to findthe man who had killed 
the dissolute earl? how should he bring him 
to- justice ? 

The questions brought with them no answer, 
put, until they were answered satisfactorily, 
Rosalind and he must always be divided. 

The lovers were still trying to console each 
other when the door opened and Lady Mabel 
came into the room. 

Those who knew her ladyship would have 
perceived that something. exceedingly satisfac- 
tory must have occurred, for she advanced :cor- 
dially towards our hero and said, with one of 
her most. winning smiles, while she. offered. him 
her hand : 

“Let us forget bygones, Mr. Harcourt, and 
be friends for the future. I suppose you and 
Rosalind have settled matters between you?” 

Harry politely touched the cold, white hand 
extended to him as he said : 

“T have been trying for the last: hour to 
persuade Rosie that it will ‘be for our mutual 
happiness, to waste no moretime}, but to get 
married’ without, further delay,” he replied, 
slowly. 

“T quite agree with you and I withdraw my 
opposition,” returned her ladyship,, blandly. 

The young man bowed gravely, then he 
said : 

“T cannot persuade her, Lady Mabel.’’ 

“No, aunt, you knew I told you that Iwould 
never marry until. this: terrible mystery ; is 
cleared up,” said Rosalind, decisively. 

Lady Mabel shrugged her shoulders in that 
characteristic way of hers,;.and. proceeded to re- 
mark, with am-air of perfect nonchalance:as.she 
appropriated the most comfortable seat in the 
room : 

“Ttis a pity you are so unreasonably obstinate, 
Rosalind, for I don’t: know where you will find 
ahome or who. will take charge of you, because I 
am about to be married, and my: husband will 
of course require all my attention. If youwould 
vesensible it would simplify mattersiamazingly; 
ifyou won’t you can writeand ask Lady Kill- 
brook to give you.a home, but you cannotexpect 
me to remain unmarried for- your:sake, par- 
ticularly when you would leave me at any 
moment you saw fit.’’ 

“ Certainly not, aunt, and if you will be happy 
I shall be. glad to know you have a husband,” 
replied Rosalind. 

But her heart sank still lower ; she began to 
feel that everything and.everybody wereslipping 
away from her and that she would soon be left: 
in her misery alone, 

rry also was startled by the announcement, 
but Lady Mabel glanced at him as though she 
had done him:a kindness and expected to be 
congratulated on the approaching event, and 
his natural politeness made him utter some 
formal words suited to the occasion. 

. was Rosalind who asked, almost indiffer- 
ently : 

“Whom are you going to marry, aunt ?” 

“The Earl of Dacre,” replied her ladyship, 
calmly folding her white hands. 

_ Lord Dacre !” was the simultaneous exclama- 
tion that burst from the lips of both her listeners, 
while Harry could searcely restrain himself from 
adding the word “ Impossible.” 

“Yes, Lord Dacre,” repeated Lady Mabel 
Marmion, complacently.: 

_ “But how did it happen?” asked Rosalind, 
in a bewildered tone. and manner. 

“It happened through his lordship writing a 
Proposal and by my accepting: him, since you 
wish for details,” was the reply, accompanied by 
4 look of triumph that, do what she would, her 
ladyship could not keep out of her face. 

_ Rosalind turned to Harry as though question- 
Ing the evidence of her senses; then she in- 
quired ; 

“Is the wedding to take place soon, aunt?’ 

“Yes, within six weeks,” said: her ladyship, 
With a gratified smile, ‘but it will be a very 
quiet affair.’ Lord Dacre is not a young man 
and Lam a widow, but you and Lady Hilda'can 
be present. if you like.” 





«Ah! T had forgotten Lady Hilda. Does she 
know about it ?” 

“Tam sure I don’t know; I don’t suppose her 
father asked her consent before he proposed to 
me. But now, my dear, you will understand 
more clearly how very desirable it is that you 
yourself should get married. As for your 
thinking of that affair of Lord Bracknell, it is 
ridiculous ; the guilty man will be found one of 
these days, and if he isn’t what is that to you ? 
It is clear to everybody in theirsenses that you 
couldn’t have killed him as he was killed if you 
had tried. Iam sorry for Lady Bracknell, but 
she was always a little mad, so her going out of 
her mind completely is no great wonder. But I 
have so much to attend-to that I shall leave 
Mr. Harcourt to try to bring you to reason.” 

And so saying, with a smile, her ladyship 
left the room. 

Incredible as her story seemed, it was true, 
Lord Dacre was actually going to marry her. 

How it had come about was a story which 
the world was never likely to know and which 
or a Marmion would always be the last 
to tell. 

I have previously hinted that Lady Mabel had 
a strong motive for making her visit to Brack- 
nell Towers an excepti y long one. 

The attraction which kept her ladyship there 
took the form of an old ‘lady, a sister of the 
Earl of Dacre, who occupied a pretty cottage 
ornée within walking distance of the Towers. 

Lady Mabel seldom allowed aday to pass without 
spending some hours with Lady Dorothy Staines, 
who was constantly declaring herself scandalised 
at the strong-minded and often injudicions pro- 
ceedings of her niece, Lady Hilda, 

Long and often bitter were the letters which 
passed between Lord Dacre and his sister con- 
cerning the eccentricities of the earl’s daughter, 
and mote than once, the old lady had urged her 
brother to bring Lady Hilda to reason by giving 
her a step-mother. 

In one of these epistles she had written : 


“Lapy Manet Marmron is»with mea great 
deal. I cannot imagine a more charming woman 
for a wife for you than she would be or a more 
suitable companion and guide for that perverse 
girl, Hilda. See how admirably she has trained 
the heart and manners of her niece, Rosalind 
Redesdale. I am told that she was a wild, im- 
petuous country girl when her aunt took her in 
hand, and now no man or woman could desire a 
ereature more gentle and retiring.” 


And so the letters went on, and the foolish 
old man who read them remembered that Lady 
Mabel Marmion wasa grandly handsome woman, 
fairand gracious and'sweet as summer to those 
whom she wished to charm, and, of course, his 
lordship had always been among that number. 

So the impressionable peer wrote back little 
complimentary remarks, which were repeated 
to their subject, and them messages followed, 
and so matters drifted along until one day Hilda 
exasperated her father beyond all endurance and 
he wrote off at once an ardent letter to Lady 
Mabel Marmion, offering. her his hand and 
heartand begging her to become a mother to 
his tiresome daughter. ' 

It is almost needless to say that the hand and 
heart were accepted, together with the post of 
step-mother to the troublesome Hilda. 

o describe Lady Hilda’s rage and indignation 
when her futher: told her what he had done 
would be a task I should be very sorry to under- 
take. . 

According to her own ‘notions she: had: done 
nothing to disvlease him: 

What had really happened was this: 

She had gathered together a number of women 
in the town near Dacre Park and had talked to 
them about women’s rights until she had made 
a. few converts to her own opinions, with the 
result, however, that some of the husbands: of 
these women objected both to the principles and 
the practice of the new dogmas, and two of 
them were bold’ enough to go to the earl and 
complain that his daughter was teaching their 
wives to neglect their dutiés: 

Naturally enough Lady Hilda and the wives 
were all of them furiously indignant at such a 





proceeding and resolved in solemn conclave that 
nothing Lord Dacre could say or do should pre- 
vent their advocating and enforcing the rights 
of down-trodden woman. 

But her young ladyship never imagined the 
punishment in store for her till the blow fell, 
and then it was too late to appeal. 

However, we must now return to Rosalind 
and Harry, whom we left discussing this news 
with much wonder and not a little doubt in 
their minds. 

“ What will you do, my darling ?”’ asked Harry, 
at length, “your aunt evidently: does not want 
you to live with her when she becomes Lady 
Dacre.” 

“No, nor will Lady Killbrook want me,” 
replied Rosalind, sadly. 

“Then there remain but two other courses 
open to you,” said Harry. “One is to marry 
me at once, and the other is to go to South 
Hall when Lady Mabel gives up this house.” 

“The first is impossible,’ was the firm reply. 
«« What principle kept me from doing discomfort 
will not drive meinto. And, as formy going to 
live at South Hall, I don’t know that your 
mother or Uncle Vane would care to: have me.” 

“That is absurd. I will arrange all that. 
I am going down to Summersex to-morrog. 
I want. to see my mother and the squife 
about several things; and among others I 
am not satisfied about that watch. Do you 
know anyone in the. house: or neighbourhood 
who has any spite or ill-will towards you, 
Rosie ?” 


“No,” replied the girl, slowly: ‘But there 
is something I wanted to tell you, Harry.” 

«« What is it, dear ?” for she had pansed. 

“You remember Ned Milstead ?’”’ she asked. 

«« Milstead, Milstead,” hex 

The name seemed familiar to him, and yet he 
could not associate it in his» mind with any 
particular person, or remember to whom it 

d. . 


ed. 

“Yes, the boy youfought-with/one morning 
years ago, just before-harvest-time, and about 
me. Don’t you:remember how; he: disfigured 
your face?" 

« Oh, yes,” exclaimed Harry, alight breaking 
in upomhis mind. “ But-whatof him? I have 
never met the fellow since that. Il am aware 
of.” 

« But I have,” returned the girl. 

And then she-told her lover howshe had seen 
Ned standing close to him on the-morning when 
she was presented at Court. 

Next she described the letter which Ned 
had sent to her at Scarborough, then her 
encounter with him on the sands, and, lastly, 
his violence in the hunting-field, near Brack- 
nell Towers, and the severe punishment inflicted 
upon him by the murdered earl. 

“TI have not liked to hint my suspicions 

about this man,” Rosalind went on, “ because 
if he is innocent it might do him incalculable 
harm, and nobody else seems to have attached 
any importance to his threats against Lord 
Bracknell. More than that, though a man 
caught my arm and I struck him, I did not see 
his face, and therefore I cannot say it was Ned 
Milstead, but if it was, and. if he killed the eart 
and got possession of the watch, he must be in 
the neighbourhood of South Hall: You see 
there are a great many ifs in the matter, and, 
after all, the man may be as innocent as I 
am.” 
* Still it will be worth while making inqniries 
about him,” was the decisive reply. “If he 
can be found, and has any of the missing pro- 
perty about him, then will you feel free to 
marry me?” 

«If it be proved that he or anyone else killed 
the earl, I will marry you at once.” 

He kissed her rapturously and yet sadly. 
Then he went away. . 

Despite Rosalind’s suggestion, he did not 
believe that Ned Milstead had committed the 
murder. 

It seemed to him rather the work of a tramp 
or a highway robber than of a vindictive man 
seeking for revenge. 


(To oe,Continued.) 
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[THE PAIN OF MEMORY.] 


SWEET-BRIAR; 


oR, 
STRANGE WOOING. 


——__>————_—_. 


Ir was between nine and ten in the morning ; 
in the minds of practical people, an hour not 
adapted to sentimental musings. 

Moreover, it was the doctor's “at home” 
hour, and should be, he felt, one of the most oc- 
cupied and important of his day. 

Unfortunately it was not, nor was it apt to be. 
Not even one of the nine small Murpheys was 
in need of medical attendance, their wants being 
usually restricted to the extraction of superan- 
nuated teeth, and their accustomed fee the 
proffer of gratitude in the unsubstantial form of 
a smile and “ Thanks, sir!” 

In truth, Louis Thomas being a young prac- 
titioner and new to the neighbourhood, could 
count his patients upon his fingers, and his re- 
ward for services rendered consisted chiefly in 
the satisfaction which it is said we all experi- 
ence from doing good. 

This morning, however, the doctor’s day 
dreams were not devoted to possible or impos- 
sible patients, but to recollections of a far more 
sentimental nature. 

Having attended a party the evening before— 
and though having tasted thereat, it must be ac- 
knowledged, but a mild flavour of dissipation— 





he was afflicted this morning with that ‘‘ vague 
feeling of repentance ” of which Dickens tells 
us, and which we must all have known. 

Thomas lay back in his easy chair, and turned 
leaf after leaf of a scientific magazine, reading 
with the eye, not with the mind. At the close 
ofa long article he came to sufficient con- 
sciousness to realise that he had received no 
idea from what he had been reading. He 
tossed the book aside, impatiently. 

«What a fool Iam!” he ejaculated, under his 
moustache ; rose, shook himself as if to shake off 
the uncanny spirit which clung to him, took a 
turn or two in the room, then, picking up a pro- 
found medical work—even the name of which I 
shall not attempt to tell you—he seated himself, 
determined to conquer his wandering thoughts 
and improve his mind diligently. 

It wasofno use. Visions of laughing eyes 
and a saucy face, which he had not seen for four 
long years, danced on the page before him and 
thrust “interesting cases”’, completely into the 
background of his thoughts. 

“ Why should I think of her ?”’ was his mental 
query. ‘She never cared forme. On her part 
it was only pretty trifling, but, oh, so pretty! 
Louis Thomas, you’re a fool—and worse, to give 
one thought toa heartless woman, and a married 
one beside.” 

He stamped on the floor vigorously with one 
large, shapely foot. 

The doctor was no pale, puny student, but a 
stalwart young giant of something more than 
six feet in height, with proportionate breadth. 





——_ ] 


Life had been easy with him, too, after a fashion. 
While far from rich, he had’ never been poor; 
he had been able to prepare himself for and 
now to adopt a profession which he loved and 
enjoyed ; many men who grind daily at some un- 
congenial employment will know how to envy 
him that one good. 

He had received his diploma within a year, 
and for the last ten months had been settled in 
a cosy little surgery in the small town of Wood- 
lands. His predecessor having died some two 
ra before, the people of the town and out- 
ying villages had grown into the habit of 
sending a few miles beyond, “‘to the city,” for 
old Dr. Ponsonby, and, being staid farmer 
people for the most part, and a trifle conserva- 
tive withal, continued to do so, loth to trust 
themselves in the hands of a mere boy. 

A boy our young doctor was not, by any 
means. Thirty-two he had told himself on his 
birthday not long passed. He had straightened 
himself proudly before his diminutive mirror, 
too small to reflect his gigantic stature. 

«“ Thirty-two, healthy, strong, honest. Willing 
to work, not ill-looking, and—unmarried.” 

Now this last was, perhaps, not as well as it 
might be. So many people said. “ No doubt he 
was a good doctor, but so young; well, if not 
young, at least unmarried, and it would be a 
good while before he would be old. There 
were nice girls right in town—practical girls— 
any of whom would make a good wife for a 
growing man. Why didhe not marry? All 
physicians should be married.” 

Indeed some of his friends had suggested to 
him that it would be to his advantage profes- 
sionally to marry, and had even gone so far as 
to recommend one or two of the “practical 
girls.” 

But, alas! it had been Thomas’s fate, during 
his student days, to lose his heart completely, as 
so many students do, and, unlike most of them, 
he had never been able to regain it. The object 
of his adoration had been a young girl, bright 
and bewitching as a sunbeam, but not at all 
practical. He met her under most unprosaic 
circumstances always, at balls, or picnics, or 
gala times of some sort. He had seen her often 
during the winter; then it had chanced that for 
four long, delicious weeks in midsummer they 
had been at the same country idling-place. 
His recollections of her were always dazzling, 
bewildering ; there had been a sort of poetic 
haze over her beauty, their meetings, and his 
own feelings, as different as possible from the 
ordinary routine of his essentially prosaic life. 
Gliding through the mazes of the dance to 
dreamy waltz music, daintily clad, daintily 
slippered ; driving through the woody country 
roads, with a soft bloom on her cheeks like the 
wild roses she loved—once she had gathered a 
cluster and fastened them in his buttonhole; 
drifting over the smooth water under the star- 
light, with a far-away look in those wonderful 
eyes, which could brighten or soften, or fill 
with tears, according to the mood of the 
moment. Thoughts of her and of that summer 
time always stirred the poetic longings of his 
nature, which were neither deep nor over- 
whelming, but had been sufficient to make him 
drink deep of summer-time glories when inter- 
preted for him bya beautiful woman with a soul- 
lit face. 

She had been no mere butterfly of fashion. 
He was not the man, he told himself, to be 
caught in the toils of a heartless society sim- 
pleton. She could talk with him understand- 
ingly upon the topics of the day, giving to 
his hard common-sense the graceful touch of 
poetic feelings.. Whatever his hopes and aspira- 
tions, hers had been higher still. The result 
was that the whole nature of the man bowed 
down before her. For her beauty, for her 
grace, her pretty, girlish ways, her apt thought 
and quick expression above all these, yet en- 
hanced by them, for her brave heart, her high 
soul, he had loved her. 

Many a rough-visaged, hard-handed woman 
of middle age walks in the fairyland of her own 
fancy, and makes the world bright to others by 
her brave unselfishness ; but who of us can 
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resist the charms of youth and loveliness? He 
could never forget her, he told himself. Angrily 
he toid himself that he should never forget one 
night when under the soft light of the stars, 
while the rippling water lapped their little boat, 
he hati laid bare his heart and made her know 
she was its queen. It is possible, though the 
contrary has been held to be true, for a woman 
of a certain stamp to hold for a man a warm 
friendship based upon respect; to give thorough 
liking; to enjoy the interchange of thought ; to 
take pleasure in his society, conversation, atten- 
tions, if you will—and yet to shrink like a 
sensitive flower from the thought of love or 
marriage. 

It was so with this girl whom the doctor 
loved. She worshiped an ideal unconsciously, 
and unconsciously held herself—waiting—for 
her king. 

Meantime there were life and youth with 
their brightness ; there was the homage which 
every young woman—and all true women 
through life—feels is her due; ,there was the 
incense of devotion which had risen about this 
girl from infancy; she was used to it, therefore 
it raised no question in her mind. There was 
the enjoyment which a clever intellect feels in 
measuring its steel against another, not in 
mortal combat, but in tournament fray. A 
plain woman, less accustomed to absolute sur- 
render, might have asked herself how it was all 
to end. 

Sybil Darling simply never thought about it ; 
only, when the end came, she shrank from the 
man’s passionate wooing with a strange quiver 
of distaste. She begged him to “say no more, 
that it was impossible—she could not.” 

Then in fierce, uncontrollable anger, he had 
blamed her sweet ways, her attractiveness, her 
allurements, had called her coquette, had de- 
nounced her for her pure friendliness, which 
had misled him, had thrown from him her 
cordial liking and good comradeship—it should 
be all or nothing. 

In that short half-hour he proved himself un- 
worthy the gift he sought. Very like a man, 
perhaps, very like frail human nature, surely, 
but most unlike the girl’s high ideal. She 
might have questioned his right to demand so 
much, and have reminded him that since he 
asked the. greatest gift a woman can bestow—a 
woman’s love and lifelong devotion—the asking 
should be done in gentler fashion. 

She said nothing of this, nor of their fair ex- 
change of pleasant companionship and gentle 
courtesy, which now he flung away as worthless, 
because, although her pride rebelled at his un- 
generous words, her sympathy was touched for 
ais unmistakeable grief and pain. But when, 
mistaking her silence, he began to plead once 
more in burning words on which his very heart 
seemed to hang, she covered her face with her 
hands, and many times repeated, just above her 
breath : 

“It could never be—never—never——” 

" That was four long years ago, and from that 
day to this he had never seen her face. 

Eager for bits of news, but too proud to ask, 
he had heard of her once or twice, as we all do 
hear about what interests us most deeply. 
About two years after that summer time, sting- 
ing memories of which dwelt in his soul, she 
had married. Afterwards she had gone abroad, 
and while the great ocean rolled between them 
it had seemed he might forget. But last even- 
ing, while waltzing with the prettiest girl in 
town, he had been told that Sybil Darling would 
spend the summer in Woodlands. He had tried 
his best to forget, and had been helped wonder- 
fully by the lapse of time, separation, and his 
branching out into the active labours of his 
Profession; most of all by his own rather pro- 
Saic nature and unimaginative temperament. 
His wide, fresh, breezy life went on day by day, 
with its round of professional care—not burden- 
some as yet—reading, driving, dancing, croquet- 
playing—all the thousand and one little things 
Which make up our surface living. 

He was young enough, and—which is more 
essential—strong enough to be glad of life for 
its own sake. Moreover, he had ybecome im- 
mediately a great favourite with old and young, 





and was considered a pleasant acquisition to the , 


society of the somewhat dull little town. He 
was hearty and cheery, and it was only at long 
intervals that the old, bitter wound throbbed. 

Like many other small towns, Woodlands was 
poor in young men. As the boys grew towards 
manhood they drifted away, one after another, 
to places where “the world seemed wider,” they 
said. So, among the many pretty, refined giris 
with whom such towns are filled, among the 
match-making mammas and aunties—even 
among the placid, silver-haired grandmothers— 
our bright, clever young physician was looked 
upon with favour and welcomed with smiles. 
No merry-making was complete without him, 
and no young lady was likely to refuse his escort. 
He was flattered, of course, and enjoyed his 
popularity to the utmost, though he often told 
himself—in these self-communings for which 
his “at home” hours afforded him ample leisure 
—that after all it was a bit tiresome; it would 
relieve the dulness of his way should it some- 
times be made a little more difficult ; that he 
would even enjoy having his small attentions 
received less graciously, for once in a way. 

At such times his thoughts would flash back 
to Sybil Darling. She, with her sweet caprici- 
ousness, never giving quite the answer expected, 
never doing what could possibly have been pro- 
phesied beforehand, had held him always in a 
state of uncertainty which was piquant, to say 
the least, and which now made that little episode 
of his student days seem the only part of his 
life that had been other than commonplace. 

Notwithstanding his slight feeling of ‘* ennui,” 
he enjoyed his present popularity, and, after all, 
it is easier to walk along a level path than to 
climb to great heights, and there are but few of 
us who could breathe the rarefied air of the 
mountain-tops every day. 

But just now the doctor felt himself to be in 


a complication. All through the spring days he |- 


had been allowing himself to drift into intimate 
friendliness with a bright, charming young girl 
—practical, too, but not one of those recom- 
mended—a girl who could make bread and 
butter too if necessary, whose cakes and creams 
were famous, who always did make her own 
dresses and hats, and fashioned them with grace 
and skill. 

A pretty girl too—indeed some of her town- 
people esteemed hera beauty. Her skin was so 
fair and rose-tinted, her eyes so blue and her 
dimples so bewitching. 

Sybil Darling had not been beautiful, as the 
world counts beauty. She had only one of those 
wonderful faces whose eyes are truly ‘“‘ windows 
of the soul” —a face whose chief charm is that 
quality which, for want of a better name, we 
generalize by ‘‘ expression.” 

Agnes Nelson was as pretty a girl as one often 
sees—not unaware of it herself, but still not 
vain, fond of dressing and dancing, and not 
averse to devoted admiration. She was quitea 
belle too in her way, her lovers having been 
limited heretofore to one or two ancient bachelors 
who had been handed down from one set of girls 
to the next for the last thirty years, a chance 
widower now and then, and a goodly number 
of boys, too young to go out into the world, who 
hovered about her, to use the old but ever true 
simile, like the moth about the candle, singeing 
their half-grown wings—not so seriously, how- 
ever, but that they were able to fly away. Her 
home was cosy and attractive, giving evidence 
in its fittings of a refined taste and ample 
means. 

Dr. Thomas had fallen into the habit of 
“dropping in” frequently. Returning from 
long drives he would stop “for a few minutes’ 
rest and music.” 

Alice would come into the parlour from her 
cake-making or flower-tending, cool and fresh in 
her simple cambric dress, and play for him, 
while he would throw himself back in his easy 
chair and enjoy himself lazily. 

It chanced so this morning, after his hour’s 
meditations. Barely waiting for the moment 
of release, he dashed off across country for a 
long walk, or a something which should kill 
thought. He was tired really—though more 
from mental excitement than physical] exertion— 


= 
when he turned into the wide, inviting hail, 
shaded by grand old elms. Agnes was there, 
with her feather dusting-brush, arranging some 
trifle of bric-a-brac. She looked very pretty in 
her fresh morning costume, and held out her 
| hand to him in pleasant greeting. With a 
sudden revulsion of feeling, the doctor called 
| himself ‘‘a fool” for the second time that 
| morning. “ ‘Take the goods the gods provide,’ 
;and not go hungering after tne ‘apples of 
| Hesperides,” was his mental advice to 
himself. 
“How cosy and homelike it always seems 
here!” he exclaimed, wearily. ‘“ Why should 
| women care to vote and to write books, and to 
| do all sorts of ambitious, dreadful things, when 
| they can make such angels of themselves keep- 
| ing house? This chair is luxurious.” 

It must be confessed in the midst of his 
misery the doctor was fully able to appreciate 
* creature comforts.” 

“Are you not well, Dr. Thomas?” asked 
Agnes, with the prettiest little pucker of anxiety 
between her eyebrows. 

“Oh, yes—well enough—a little out of sorts, 
that is all!’ 

“Oh!” answered the girl, and busied herself 
again here and there. 

She could scarcely be said to have a brilliant 
soul than for repartee. 

“Would you like some music?” she asked, 
after a short pause, knowing that music was her 
strong point. She did play well—in a spark- 
ling, spirited fashion. 

“T should like it of all things,” he replied, 
and then tortured himself, all through the bril- 
liant crescendos and variations, by remembering 
the light in Sybil Darling’s eyes when, with her 
cheek pressed lovingly to her violin, she drew 
forth strains, soft, dreamy—sobbing sometimes— 
musie which had thrilled him to the soul. 

““Stop!’ he cried, with sudden impatience. 
“Don’t play any more—I cannot bear it!” 
Then, seeing the girl’s look of hurt surprise, 
and recovering himself, he added, “ My head 
aches a little, and I’m not in a mood to appre- 
ciate—playing.” Then, almost caressingly, 
“Come and talk to me.” 

She came, of course, while Thomas was con- 
scious of a vague wish that she would not do 
always exactly as he asked. 

«I’m sorry for your head,” she said, politely. 
«Too much dancing last evening perhaps.” 

“Yes, yes, undoubtedly—but do not make 
me talk—I’m not up toit. Talk to me—amuse 
me!” 

Agnes laughed a little at his grand seignor 
manner, and proceeded to draw from her meagre 
store bits for his entertainment. She talked of 
the party, of the weather, of next week’s picnic. 
Words followed each other in musical flow, until 
suddenly, with a flushed face, she exclaimed : 

«You do not listen to anything I say !” 

«H-m! h-m! What did you say her name 
was ?” 

“Whose name? I was not speaking of any 
‘her,’ Dr. Thomas.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said the doctor, rousing 
himself. ‘ Iam a stupid bear this morning.” 

“Oh, no! Not at all!” protested the girl, 
brilliantly, and again the doctor winced. 

“Now I will do my part of the talking,” he 
said, lightly, ‘‘and you shall listen and answer 
me. I hear there are to be quite a number of 
strangers in town this summer. Do you know 
any of them ?” 

“Oh, yes! The Etheredges will come from 
London, and Tom and Edgar Bridges will be 
home from Cambridge. Then there are those 
cousins of the Packards, and Mabel Winthrop 
will bring two of her school friends home with 
her. Last of all, but not least, there will be— 
now, who do you think ?” 

The doctor’s heart stood still while he made 
light reply, ‘‘ that he never could imagine.” 

“Of course not, when you do not know her! 
Well, then, my Darling Sybil, as I call her—the 
loveliest woman in the world. Sybil Darling, 
Mrs. Wadley. She is coming with her husband 
and little child.” 





Tne doctor was pale to the very lips ; it would 
have been a physical impossibility for him to 
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eveak just then, and fortunately it was unneces- 
sary, for Agnes was on her pet theme. 

“Tsit nota lovelyname? But not too lovely 
for her; only I think Sybil Darling isa great 
deal prettier than Sybil Wadley, don’t you? 
Cousin Harold is grand though, and [ do not 
blame Sybil for loving him. He is an officer 
in the navy, and Sybil travels about ail over 
the world, and has*tovely times. I’m wild to 
see her. I’ve never seen her since the night of 
her wedding. She was the sweetest bride I ever 
saw; allin soft, white silk, and a lace veil as 
long and——” 

But Louis broke in upon the speech, every 
word of which had cut like a sharp knife, by 
saying, abruptly : 

“TI suppose after this divinity of yours comes 
you will be so absorbed in her perfections and 
the texture of her attire to give no more time to 
me. Eh, Agnes?” 

Agnes looked confused, and would have been 
angry at the surly beginning, except for the 
implied flattery of the ending of this polite 
speecn. 

She stammered incoherently, like a bread- 
and-butter miss of fifteen, instead of the self- 
possessed young lady she liked to consider her- 
self: _ 

“Oh, no! You must not think that. I should 
always have time for all my friends. I had not 
meant to imply—”’ 

But here her breath was taken away com- 
pletely by the following remarkable reauest 
from the hitherto decidedly nonchalant doctor: 

* Agnes!’ he exclaimed, vehemently. ‘“ Do 
you, can you, care for me? And whether you do 
or not, will you be my wife? I should like to 
marry you to-morrow.” 

Though not especially brilliant nor quick- 
witted, Agnes was thoroughly a lady, and her 
reply to this unpardonable blunder (if no more) 
on the part of the doctor was: to leave the room 
with great dignity and few words. 

** You forget yourself, sir, and mistake me.” 

Thomas, who had been in a white heat of 
excitement, was brought suddenly to his senses. 
There was nothing for him to do but to take him- 
self off as quickly as possible, groaning inwardly 
all the time over his own imbecility. 

He endured another long and uninterrupted 
hour in his surgery, and this time meditated to 
some purpose, while taking gigantic strides up 
and down his diminutive quarters. 

In the first place, he denounced his want of 
self-control, and growled to think that after four 
long years he could not hear Sybil Darling’s 
name without a pang. 

Memories of that sweet, bygone time which 
had been haunting him all day had over- 
powered him when Agnes talked of her 
cousin in her pretty, eager way; had driven him 
so nearly frantic as to make him traitor to his 
own ideal of manliness and gentle courtesy. He 
had tried to force an avowal and then a promise 
to which he could claim no right by any previous 
wooing. 

The slight attentions he had paid the girl 
were of a sort which could have been almost 
wholly dropped without materially lessening the 
little tie of friendliness between them. On the 
other hand, there had been cordiality enough on 
both sides to make a very pleasant opening for 
more marked devotion. 

In a sublime state of self-complacency induced 
by his popularity in society, the doctor had been 
drifting carelessly along the pleasant ways of 
this friendship, which had never warmed into a 
flirtation, and now—well, to quote his own 
words, he was “ done for.” 

But one honourable course remained, and he 
would take it. Yes, he was man enough for 
that. 

He would see the girl again, make her a pro- 
posal of marriage in proper fashion, and then— 
well, it could not matter much either way; if 
with theremnant of his wrecked existence he 
could make some one else happy—why, it would 
be better so. 


Just one pungent regret for his blunder, a! 


sigh or two to think how easy his way would 
probably be made. He could never remember 
exactly the prompting of the impulse by which 





he had spoken. There had been a mingling of 
wild pain and jealousy at the thought of Svbil 
Darling’s having that navy fellow; a childish 
desire that at coming she should see that he had 
forgotten too; that the old trouble had not been 
so deep a one for him as she had flattered her- 
self perhaps. 

Why should he break his heart for one 
woman? Thisgirl, little Agnes, was as fair, as 
good. And then had come the fatal speech. 

Thomas pulled out his watch ; it was just five. 
He seated himself at his desk and wrote a short 
note, laughing a littlein the midstof his chagrin 
as he remembered the girl’s look and manner as 
she left him. 

« ’m glad she was angry,” hethought. “She 
should have been; but I’d no idea she had so 
much spirit. I wonder how she will take 
this.” 


Dear Miss Acnzs,—It was my misfortune 
to offend you this morning, and the only apology 
Ican make is in acknowledging my bearish 
stupidity. Will you kindly give me an opportu- 
nity to reinstate myself in your good graces ? 
With your permission I will call this evening. 

«Louis THomas.” 


Having despatched this note by one of the 
nine small victims of his forceps, the doctor felt 
better. 

With his vigorous health and good circula- 
tion, it was not to be expected that he. should 
suffer very long, either from blighted affections 
or remorse, 

After the receipt of a tiny three-cornered note 
containing the encouraging words “ You may 
come,” he refreshed himself by making an ela- 
borate toilet and taking a hearty dinner; and 
such is the power of the combined influences.of 
a cold bath, immaculate linen and good digestion 
that, notwithstanding the long miseries.of the 
day, our young doctor was able to take a cheer- 
ful outlook upon life after all. 

He found Agnes daintily attired, but with a 
suspicious look of redness about the eyes. 

Her manner to him was cold, and though, 
under the circumstances, he admired it, he could 
not help comparing her to a little white kitten 
trying to assume dignity. 

It was rather a difficult matter to break the 
ice, but the doctor was brave, and resolved to 
take the. plunge immediately. 

His first bold move was to turn down the 
lights with a brief: 

«I can talk better in the dark.” 

It was not dark, however, for the moon shone 
into the room and showed him very distinctly 
Agnes’s white dress and the soft outline of her 
chin and throat, while he sank back into the 
shadowy depths of his favourite chair. : 

«* Agnes,” he began, softly, “I made-a gross 
blunder this morning which sounded rude; al- 
though I did not mean it so. Will you forgive 
me? ButI need not ask—of course you have 
already, or I should not have been allowed to 
come.” 

“You mistake, sir. I allowed you to come 
to see if what you had to say would prove you 
worthy of my forgiveness.” 

“Oh, ho!” thought the doctor. “ Really this 
is better than I expected.” But what he said 
was : 

“© You have reason to be offended, and I re- 
spect you for it. I can do no more than ask 
your pardon, which I do most sincerely. Yes, 
I can do one thing more, ask you humbly and 
heartily if you will try to love me, and—will be 
my wife ?” 

“You ask altogether too much, sir,” replied 
the girl, saucily. ‘‘ Perhaps one question at a 
time would be better.” 

** Really this is delicious,” chuckled the doctor. 
“TI must take a different tack.” 

**Aones, dear Agnes,” he asked, plaintively, 
« do you not love me ?” 

“No, sir, Ido not. Why should I?” 

“Well,” exclaimed Thomas, almost non- 
plussed, ‘‘there is no reason why you should 
—particularly—I suppose—but—is there any 
reason why you should not ?” 

** Yes, I think so—many reasons.” 

* Ah, many! Would you be kind enough to 





state them ?” drawled the doctor, settling him- 
self more easily. 

“ Really, doctor, I think I cannot possibly 
take the trouble,” was Agnes’s echoing drawl. 

Thomas was thoroughly enjoying himself. 

“If she says yes after all,’ he thought, «I 
shall not mind so very much. She’s immensely 
pretty too.” 

He lifted himself a trifle. 

* Do not be cruel, Agnes. Can you not like 
me a little?” 

“I do not know that I have ever thought 
about it, sir.’’ 

“But if you should think about it, you 
know.” 

“Do not play to:me a feeble’ imitation of 
Lord Dundreary, if you please.” 

And the girl's blue eyes fairly blazed. 

For once the young man was startled out of 
his nonchalance. 

He sprang to his feet. 

«« Agnes,” he cried, “‘we are talking at cross 
purposes. Let ys be in-earnest. I offer you an 
apology for my hasty speech of this morning, for 
the manner, not the matter of it. Though the 
asking may not have been in courteous fashion, 
Iam honest and honourable in begging you to 
try to care for me.” 

Agnes’s lip quivered,and by this time the man 
was bending over her chair. 

* Agnes, little. girl, have you no word for 
me ?” 

“It is all so strange and’ sudden,” she said, 
her brief petulance and sauciness gone. “I 
never have thought of such a thing, and you 
have never seemed to careabout me so. Why, 
when my cousin, Sybil Darling, was married, 
Harold Wadley had loved her for years, and had 
broken his heart almost because he thought she 
was never going to care for him. He had to 
ask her twice too. She refused him the first 
time.” 

The doctor was standing very still in the 
middle of the room, and when she paused for a 
moment in her inane outpouring he said, 
sternly : 

“It falls to the lot of few women to be wooed 
in that way—twice.” 

* But women should be wooed and not too 
easily won.” 

“Surely,” he assented, with a sneer in his 
tone. ‘If there can be found men to take the 
other role in the pretty little comedy.” 

She looked up at him, half frightened, but 
said nothing. 

« When is your cousin coming ?” he asked. 

«The day after to-morrow.” 

“Ts she as beautiful as ever?” 

I don’t know. I never heard that she was 
beautiful. Did youever kiow her? You speak 
as though you had.” 

“ Yes, slightly, a long time ago.” 

“Was she a great belle?” asked Agnes, 
eagerly. ‘‘On,I should love to be one—like 
her.” 

“ You could never be like her,” answered the 
doctor, quickly and sternly. 

“Oh! so you did not like her? I’m glad! Do 
you know,” archly, “I was growing a wee bit 
jealous ?”’ : 

Here was his opportunity, fairly flung at his 
feet. 

Thomas knew it, but did not hasten to pick it 


up. 
Fhe very mild sparkle of this most peculiar 

courtship had died away. After a time he 
said : c 

“ Miss Nelson, Iam not the man to ask any 
woman thesame question twice. It will be now 
or never. Will you be my wife?” 

The girl had been frightened a little and 
sobered. 

“May I speak as I really feel ?” she asked. 

“Most certainly. That is what I wish.” 

“Then, Dr. Thomas, I do not love you as @ 
woman should love the man she marries.” 

Quoted out of some novel, commented the 
doctor, mentally. 

“ And I am very sure youdo not love me,” she 
went on. a 

*« Why so?” he asked, gravely. 
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+ . ! 
“Because,” half sobbing, “you have never | 


said so, once.” 

« Agnes, child, you read too many love stories. 

You insist upon things being done after: the 
most approved fashion. Will this please 
you?” 
" Taking his silk handkerchief from his pocket, 
he spread it caréfully on the carpet at her feet 
—delicate little feet, he noticed, clad in blue 
stockings and sandal-ties—then went ddwn on 
nis knees before her, threw his arm lightly 
around her, and, with a laugh in his eyes, and 
pulling at the corners of his moustache, for it 
was too ridiculous, he said : 

«Agnes, I love you, [adore you. Will you 
love me? Iwant you for my wife; will you 
marry me? I shall go to destruction if you say 
no. [shail tear my heart out and blind myself 
with crying. But if you say yes, that dear 
little word, so easily spoken, I shall be the hap- 
piest man alive.” 

The girl was laughing too, and in the midst 
of the semi-serious frolic he caught her hand 
and kissed it. 

“ Please, fair lady, may I get up?” heasked, 
vith mock humility. 

“Not until itis my pleasure. I enjoy your 
humility, itis sorare. Now you may, yes.” 

«And I am-answered,” he cried ; “ the ‘ little 
word’ is spoken.” 

“No, no! Not that kind of.a yes!” protested 
the girl. But he paid no:heed. 

“Itis yes. You are mine. I determined 
from the first not to take no for an answer.” 

“Indeed, sir! That was very presuming.” 

“Not atall. Women likeaboldsuitor. You 
are mine now, dimples, blue eyes, blue hose and 
all.” . 

But after a time-he said, very gravely : 

“By the way, Agnes, I am called outof town 
fora few days, but I will stay no longer than I 
can help from my little girlk Meanwhile get it 
over with your mother; I will write to her to- 
night and break the way for you,” 

And after afew more words, and a good night 
which meant good bye for a while; the doctor 
went away. 

Walking home in the soft moonlight, Louis 
Thomas said to himself : 

“T could not bear the look in Sybil Darling’s 
eyes, ‘the day after to-morrow. Just now in 
the first flush of the engagement, with every- 
body eager to give congratulations, bah !” 


* * * * * 
Through some change in the naval orders 


Mrs. Wadley was not able to spend that summer 
with her cousins, but could only send a loving 


little note instead, filled with regrets for the | 


present and promises for the future. So the 
doctor returned very soon, as he had said he 
would, and Agnes never knew why he had 
chosen that especial time for leaving home. She 
laid it all to the score of “business,” and was 
then, as always, delightfully unsuspecting. 

It was more than a year later, the day of his 
own wedding, after he had learned to'truly love 
his girlish bride, that Louis Thomas first met 
the dreaded light of Sybil Darling’s pure -eyes. 


t was just after the ceremony, when she | 


stepped up to give them both her “ good wishes.” 
It was in her own unconventional fashion that 
she said to him: 

“She is a bright little flower, take care of her 
and love her very tenderly, for women have such 
need of love.” 

His heart stood still for a moment, and the 
perfume of the wild roses at her throat made 
him faint, but his face did not change, and he 
answered her with quiet calmness. 

Never was wife more tenderly cherished, but 
old memories have power to sting through all 
Present gladness. 

Agnes Thomas came in from a walk one day 
With her hands filled with sweet-briar. 
‘ 1 bee Louis !” she cried. “ Are they not beauti- 
ul? I Jove them because they always remind 
me of Sybil Darling. She is sure to have them 
’bout her in-some way: Let me pin them in 
your button-hole, dear.” 


The doctor was white to the very 1,'vs, and his 








voice sounded stern and strange to the young 
wife as he said, hastily: 

“Take them away, take them away! I hate 
sweet-briar.” 

«Why, Louis ?”. she pleaded, with foolish 
persistency. ‘They are:so lovely. I want to 
wear them for Sybil’s sake—I should like to be 
like Sybil in everything.” 

Heaven bless the man for the bravery of his 
reply. Though not quite worthy of our poet- 
souled Darling, surely he was not ignoble. 

Drawing Alice close to him while he kiss 
her pouting lips, he said : 

“You are better as you are—your own 
precious, little self—and my wife; and as. you 
ove me, Agnes, never let me see a wild rose 
again.” 





MY DARLING LITTLE GIRL. 





I xnow a darling little girl, 
With a princess royal grace, 

With flaxen hair that is wont to curl 
About her piquant face ; 

Her eyes are blue as the summer sky, 
And sparkling all the wnile, 

And her full red lips are ever 
Parting in a smile. 


She is like a golden sunbeam 
In her happy, childish way ; 

She can gladden the saddest hearts, 
And make them light and gay. 

Her laugh is like a murmuring rill, 
So soft, so low, and sweet, 

That through your being it will thrill 
And cause your heart to beat. 


She sings with the sweetness of a bird, 
Her voice is clear and strong, 
And in the evening time is heard 
Carolling a good-night song. 
Her name and age I will not tell, 
For while passing through life’s 
whirl 
You'll some time meet a charming 
belle 


In my darling little girl. ee Me 





STATISTICS. 





France has 35,387,708 Roman Catholics, 
469,531 Calvinist, 80,117 Lutherans, 33,113 of 
other Protestant denominations, 50,000: Jews; 
and 90,000 who profess no religious preferences. 

Tue Frenco Army.—The current number of 
the French “ Army List” bears a total of 48,039 
officers of all arms, the standing army having 
24,718, the active reserve 7,697, and the terri- 
torial army 15,647. The general staff comprises 
100 generals of division and 200 brigadier-gene- 
rals on. active service ; three Marshals of France, 
83 generals of division, and 27. brigadier-gene- 
rals on the reserve list; and 76 generals of divi- 
sion and 185 brigadier-generals on the retired, 
making in all 624 general officers. Tne infantry 
has 23,011 officers, of whom 11,839, including 
175 colonels and the same number of lieutenant- 
colonels, are on active service ; and of the 5,092 
officers of cavalry, 3,379, including 88 colonels 
and 90 lieutenant-colonels, belong to the stand- 
ing army. There are 5,414 officers of artillery, 
2,901 belonging to the standing army, 1,233 
to the reserve, and 1,280 to the terri- 
torial army; and of the 1,505 officers of the 
engineers 901 are in the standing army, 171.in 
the reserve, and 433 in the territorial army. The 
841 officers of gendarmerie are all on active ser- 
vice ; and with the officers of the coastguard, 
custom house, and forestry services, a total is 
arrived at of 37,180. officers, rather more than 
half’of whom belong to the standing army. The 
medica] staff, the veterinarians, telegraphic 
operators, accountants, and other non-com- 





batants holding the rank of officer, number 
nearly 11,000; and so the nominal strength is 
made to reach 48,000, as stated above. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 





Crper Cakr.—One cup of sugar, half a cup 
of butter, one egg, one coffee cup of cider, one 
teaspoonful soda, flour to make it the consist- 
ency of pound cake. 

Crow’s-nEsT.—Fill a deep pudding-tin, or 
dish, with apples cut in thin slices, sugar and 
cinnamon, or lemon, to sweeten and flavour to 
taste, and a little water; cover with a thick 
crust made as above; bake until apples are ten- 
der; serve hot with hard sauce, or with cream 
and sugar; be sure to cut. air-holes.in..the crust 
to let the steam escape. 

Arps Jeniy.—Almost any apple will make 
jelly, though a hard, sour, juicy apple makes 
the best, both for keeping and flavour. Peeland 
core your dpples, boil them in a pint of water 
to every four pounds of apples till the apples 
are perfectly soft, stirring them occasionally to 
prevent burning. Strain, without squeezing, 
through ajelly-bag. Measure the juice, and put 
a pound of loaf sugar to every pint of juice. 
Put juice and sugar in the preserving kettle, 
and boil steadily for half an hour, skimming 
occasionally. Cool a little, and if it will not 
jelly, boil a little longer. Ponr into glasses be- 
fore it cools, and when perfectly cold cover each 
glass with a. paper wet with alcohol; tie closely, 
and keep: in a cool, dry place. The apple re- 
maining in’ the bag can be stewed with one 
pound of sugar to two ofapples. If flavouring 
is preferred, lemon-peel, green ginger, or cinna- 
mon can be used. : 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Ar Drury Lane Tueatre the sensational 
drama entitled “The World” is running a most 
successful course, and Mr. A. Harris must be con- 
gratulated on the brilliant houses which nightly 
fill Old Drury. The piece is placed on the stuge 
in a most complete manner, the acting all round 
is excellent, whilst the scenery is in keeping 
therewith. 

Tue New Lorp Maror or Lonpon.—Mr. 
Alderman M‘Arthur, M.P., has been selected as 
the coming Lord Mayor. The Lord Mayor elect 
is the eldest son of the late Rev. John M‘Arthur, 
a Wesleyan minister at Londonderry, and brother 
to Mr. Alexander M‘Arthur, M.P. for Leicester- 
shire. He was born.at Derry in 1812. 

Baptist Cricxerers.«-Mr. Spurgeon is not 
an ascetic. He encourages his students to play 
cricket, and his fully fledged “ Pastors” also. 
The great preacher probably never played him- 
self. He had charge of’ a “church” when he 
was sixteen, and was already the most popular 
preacher in London .at twenty-two. But he 
believes in a certain amount of muscular 
Christianity. A few days ago an eleven of 
Baptist students played a match against an 
eleven of Baptist ministers. The match was 
played, of all places in the world, in the grounds 
of Lambeth Palace, by the kind permission of 
his Grace of Canterbury. 

Rerorm 1n Dress.—A celebrated tailor in the 
West End of London has hit upon an invention 
which ought to raise him to a high pinnacle of 
fame. Recently, in a moment of inspiration, he 
conceived the idea of a complete suit which can 
be put on by simply fastening three buttons, and 
instantly put off by unfastening thesame. Itis 
true that this magnificent conception is limited at 
present to officers’ uniforms; but the idea is 
plainly too vast’ to be confined to the military. 
This glorious emancipation from unnecessary 
and mortifying labour must extend itself before 
long to civilians. Only three buttons, while 
ladies have thirty-four to contend against to get 
into their gloves. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ovr CorrEsPonDENTs are informed that no charge is 
-made under any circumstances for advertisements ap- 
pearing on this page. 

W. A.—Avoid all foods which contain sugar and starch 
in large quantities, and take all the out-door exercise 
you can. 

A. T.—Glycerine and lemon juice will whiten and 
soften the skin. 

J. W. K.—Take two ounces of terra japonica, and half 
au ounce of sugar candy, both in powder; grind one 
drachm of ambergris with ten grains of musk, and dis- 
solve a quarter of on ounce of gum tragacanth in two 
ounces-of orange-flower water; mix all together so as to 
form a paste, which roll into pieces the thickness of a 
straw ; cut them into pieces, and put one occasionally in 
the mouth. The best preservative of sweet breath is 
attention to the state of the stomach, to eat no strong 

“and disagreeable food, and to keep the teeth clean. 

T. L.—A simple recipe for making grape wine is the 
following: Put twenty pounds of ripe, fresh-picked, and 
well-selected grapes into a stone jar, and pour on them 
six quarts of boiling water; when the water has cooled 
enough, squeeze the grapes well with the hand; cover 
the jar with a cloth, and let it stand for three days ; then 
press out the juice, and add ten pounds of crushed sugar. 
After it has stood for a week, scum, strain, and bottle it, 
corking loosely. When the fermentation is complete, 
strain it again and bottle it, corking tightly. Lay the 
bottles on their side in a cool place. 

W. B.—There are different remedies for removing tan 
and freckles. The following is said to be an excellent 
one: Venice soap, one ounce; lemon — half ounce; 
oil of bitter almonds, quarter ounce : deliquidated oil of 
tartar, quarter ounce; oil of rhodium, three " 
First dissolve the soap in the lemon juice, then add the 
oils, and place the whole in the sun till it acquires the 
consistence of ointment, and then add the oil of rhodium. 
Anoint the freckly face at night with this unction, and 
wash in the morning with pure water, or, if convenient, 
with a mixture of elder flower and rose-water. 

ApHa.—A generous diet with plenty of open-air exer- 

cise, the occasional use of the warm bath, and if practic- 
able daily application of a flesh brush, would most likely 
have the desired effect. Codliver oil would be a good 
thing to take. 
( Tue Bonemian Giru.—Writing would be improved by 
careful practice from good copies—it is not first-rate at 
present. The three pieces of poetry are all poor in, con- 
ception and faulty in construction—not even the spell- 
ing is accurate. First read, then write. 

F. A. W.—The “real name of Ouida, the authoress,” 
is Miss Louisa La Ramee. We do not know her address 
—it would be against our rule to publish it if we did. 

Poor Gussy.—Sufficient proof would be required to 
satisfy the court of law, either in the shape of actual 
witnesses or a certified copy of the certificate. You 
could hardly do without the assistauce of a solicitor. 

S. F.—A good black ink is made as follows: Bruised 
galls, two pounds; logwood, green copperas, and gum, 
of each one pound; water, six gallons; boil the whole of 
the ingredients in the water for one and a half hours, and 
strain five gallons. 

T. B.—Warts may be removed by touching them with 
aromatic vinegar. As it is highly corrosive, it should be 
kept from contact with the skin and clothes. It is also 
a useful caustic for corns. 

M. 8.—Smoking tobacco is injurious to persons of all 
ages. The habit tends to relax the muscular fibre and 
soften the texture of the brain. Besides, smoking leads 
to drinking—and among young men it is the initiative to 
a whole host of irregularities. 

L. G.—The famous Hindoo idol, Juggernaut—“the 
lord of the world ’”’—is described as an idol formed of an 
irregular block of black stone in a pyramidal form, hay- 
ing two diamonds to represent eyes, and the nose and 
mouth painted vermillion. The temple has existed for 
800 years, and in the annual pilgrimage many persons are, 
or were till recently, crushed under the wheels of the 
great car. f 

Sres.—You will find every necessary detail in the 





“ Civil Service Guide,” pabiined by Longmans, Pater- 
noster Row, at three shillings and sixpence. 


In No. 915 (PUBLISHED FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 5) 
will be commenced A NEW STORY called 


VERA’S V 


ENTURE. 


by the author of 
SO FAIR HER FACE. 





Mavpe and Maset, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young men with a view to matrimony. 
Maude is nineteen, tall, fair, blue eyes, fond of music 
and dancing. Mabel is eighteen, tall, dark, brown eyes, 
of a loving disposition. ry on must be between 
twenty ont twenty-two, good-looking, fond of home and 
music. 

Lock, Stock and Barrett, three friends, in the Royal 
Marines, would like to correspond with three young 
ladies with a view to matrimony. Lock is twenty-three, 
medium height, auburn hair, good-looking. Stock is 
twenty-one, medium height, handsome. Barrell is nine- 
teen, tall, good-looking, dark eyes, fond of home and 
children. Respondents must be between nineteen and 
twenty-two. 

Liza and Frora, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen. Liza is eighteen, dark, fond 
of dancing. Flora is seventeen, dark, fond of home and 
music. Respondents must be about twenty or twenty- 
one. 


A SONG IN THE HEART. 


THERE’s a song in my heart all the day, 
Not the wild, joyous song of the gay, 

But a sweet, murmuring song 

That goes rippling along 
Like a brook through the meadows in May. 


There’s a song in my heart all the day, 
That ever goes singing away 

Like the soft summer breeze 

In the tops of the trees, 
Or the murmuring fall of the spray. 


There’s a song in my heart all the day, 
Like a bird’s longest, tenderest lay, 
While each of the notes, 
As upward it floats, 
Is as light as the step of a fay. 


There’s a song in my heart all the day, 

It came with the morning’s first ray, 
And its sweet, minor strain 
Comes again and again, 

And lingering ever will stay. 


There’s a song in my heart glad and free, 
And ’tis ever singing of thee, 

And asks, in its flow 

What I so long to know, 


Is your heart singing of me ? A. J. G. 


Cavatry and Inraytry, two friends, would like to 
correspond with two young ladies between nineteen and 
twenty-three. Cavalry is twenty-five, tall, dark, good- 
looking. Infantry is twenty, medium height, dark, 
good-looking. 

Fancy Frep, Happy Tom, Tresset Trer, and Deck 
Stopper, four seamen in the Royal Navy, would like to 
correspond with four young ladies with a view to matri- 
mony. Fancy Fred is twenty-one, medium height, good- 
looking, fond of home and children. Happy Tom is tall, 
dark hair and eyes. Tressel Tree is medium height, 
brown hair, hazel eyes, good-looking. Deck Stopper is 
medium height, light hair, blue eyes, good-looking, fond 
of home and dancing. Respondents must be good-look- 
ing, fond of children. 

Rep Jacket and Srentrr Go, two non-commissioned 
officers in the army, would like to correspond with two 
young ladies with a view to matrimony. Red Jacket is 
tall, dark, brown eyes, handsome. Sentry Go is medium 
height, fair, blue eyes. 

Navat TELEGRAPH, a signalman in the Royal Navy, 
oe dark, loving, would like to correspond with a young 

y- 


Rvsr, twenty-one, tall, fair, grey eyes, would like to 
correspond with a tall, k young man with a view to 
matrimony. 

Netty and Litty, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen with a view to matri- 
mony. Nelly is twenty-two, medium height, dark, of a 
loving disposition, fond of home. Lilly is nineteen, tall, 
dark, hazel eyes, of a loving disposition, fond of home. 

MapeELise, Trixtz and Irene, three friends, would 
like to correspond with three young men. Madeline is 
eighteen, medium height, dark, good-looking, fond of 
home and music. Trixie is nineteen, tall, dark, fond of 
home. Irene is seventeen, tail, fair, good-looking, fond 
of music and dancing. 

Annie C. and Bre.tz, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen. Annie C. is seven- 
teen, medium height, dark hair, blue eyes, fond of home 


Lizz1z and Macere, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen with a view to matri- 
mony. Lizzie is eighteen, medium height, fair, good- 
looking. Maggie is nineteen, tall, dark, blue eyes, good- 
looking. 

Netuie, Sissy and Awntz, three friends, would like to 
correspond with young men with a view to matri- 
mony. Nellie is twenty-five, Sissy twenty-two, and 
Annie twenty. Allare dark, with grey eyes. 

Jack Prasovp, Homesick, Seasick, and Swasratts, 
four seamen in the Royal Navy, would like to corre- 
spond with four young ladies with a view to matrimony. 
Jack Peasoup is twenty-one, medium height, fair, fond 
of music and conert Homesick is twenty-two, medium 
height, dark hair, blue eyes, of a loving disposition. 
Seasick is twenty, tall, fair, fond of home and children. 
Swabtails is nineteen, tall, dark hair, good-looking. Re- 
spondents must be between eighteen and twenty. 

Roryat Sray and Fryrne Coon, two seamen in the 
Royal Navy, would like to correspond with two young 
ladies. Royal Stay is twenty-six, medium height, dark, 
of a loving disposition. Flying Broom is twenty, short, 
blue eyes, good-looking. ‘ 

Katie and Arnie, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young men. Katie is nineteen, medium 
height, dark, brown hair, blue eyes, fond of singing and 
dancing. Athie is sixteen, » fair, brown hair, grey 
eyes, fond of music and dancing. 

S. S.,a clerk, twenty, medium height, fair, would like 
to correspond with a young lady about the same age 
with a view to matrimony. 


ComMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


FRrep is responded to by+Emma Jane, seventeen, tall, 
dark, dark brown hair and eyes, fond of music. 

WILurr by—Rose, sixty-three, medium height, blue 
eyes, grey hair, fond of home and children. 

Wit by—Lily, sixty-two, medium height, red hair, 
of a loving disposition, fond of home. 

BeErtTIE by—Nellie, medium height, dark hair, blue eyes, 
of a loving disposition, fond of home. 

Henry by—Beatrice, medium height, dark hair, grey 
eyes, fond of music. : 

FrEp by—Polly, medium height, dark hair, grey eyes, 
fond of music and singing. 

WILLIz by—Agnes, tall, light brown hair, blue eyes, 
of a loving disposition, fond of music. 

ALFRED by—Maude, medium height, dark, brown eyes, 
fond-of home and children. 

CHARLEY by—Claudine, tall, golden hair, hazel eyes, 
fond of music. 

ALBERT by—Lily, medium height, light brown hair, 
blue eyes, of a loving disposition. 

Dick by—Lizzie B. 

WILLIE by—Maude A., nineteen, medium height, fond 
of home. 

WILL by—Nellie, nineteen, tall, dark, fond of home. 

Gerorce H. by—Polly, tall, light brown hair, fond of 
home. 


Aut the back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of the 
Lonpon READER are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom post free for Three Halfpence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 


Tue Lonpow READER, post free, Three Halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 


Lire anp Fasuron, Vols. I. and II., Price Seven Shil- 
lings and Sixpence each. 

Everrnopr’s Journal, Parts I. to IV., Price Three- 
pence each. 


*,* Now Ready, Vol. XXXIV. of the Lonpon READE, 
Price Four Shillings and Sixpence. 


Also the TiTLz and Inpex to Vol. XXXIV., Price Oue 
Penny. 





NOTICE. — Part 216 (November) Now Reads, Price 
Sixpence ; post free, Eightpence. 





N.B.—Correspondents must address their Letters to 





and children. Belle is seventeen, medium height, auburn 
hair, brown eyes, fond of chi Respondents must 
be tall, dark, fond of home. 

Green Sea and Grounp Swett, two seamen in the 
Royal Navy, would like to correspond with two young 
ladies with a view to matrimony. Green Sea is twenty- 
one, medium height, faiy, good-looking. Ground Swell 
is nineteen, fair, dark eyes, good-looking. Respondents 
must be about eighteen, medium height, fair, fond of . 
home and children. 


the Editor of the Lonpon READER, 334, Strand, W.C. 

+4+ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily authors 
should retain copies. 
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